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Spring Daze 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
FatHer, Sam Carter 
Moruenr, Ethel Carter 
JuNIoR CARTER 
Mary CARTER 
Time: A spring day. Mid-afternoon. 
Serrina: The living room of the Carter 
home. 
Ar Rise: Junior, about seventeen years 
old, is straightening the furniture. He 
shifts one of the easy chairs, as though 
he had just placed it back on the rug, 
and then moves the small tables back 
onto the rug to places near the sofa 
and chairs. Then he sprawls in easy 
chair, looks about room, stretches and 
smiles contentedly. After a moment 
he rises and goes to phone and dials. 
Junior: Hello, Louise? I hoped you’d 
answer the phone . . . Oh, nothing 
in particular except maybe I just 
wanted to hear your voice . . . Well, 
what’s so funny about that? Beau- 
tiful spring day — you’re beautiful 
— why shouldn’t I think of calling 


Mary: Whee! 


never guess. House cleaning — the 
living room rug and the sofa and the 
curtains . . . oh, I don’t. know, it’s 
the spring, I guess. It just came over 
me all of a sudden maybe I ought to 
help my mother with the spring 
cleaning. (Mary, about fifteen years 
old, enters right and puts hat box on 
easy chair right. She hums a gay 
tune. JUNIOR turns to Mary.) Quiet, 
can’t you see I’m on the phone? 
(Mary sticks her tongue out at JUNIOR 
but stops humming.) The pest just 
came in. Sure — Mary — the 
younger generation. Well, goodbye 
then, and don’t forget the party 
Saturday night. O.K. I’ll be seeing 
you. (He hangs up.) 

Since when are you 
giving Norma such a rush? Dating 
her for the spring party and phone 
calls in the middle of the afternoon! 


Junior: Not that it’s any of your busi- 


ness but what makes you think that 
was Norma I was talking to? 


you? What am I doing? You’d Mary: You said you’d see her at the 
1 





party Saturday and Norma told me 
you’re taking her. 

Junior (Coming stage center): Norma 
told you what? 

Mary: That you’d asked her to go to 
the spring party. Was I surprised. I 
thought Louise was the big moment. 

Junior: She is — that is, I am taking 
Louise. I don’t know what could 
have made Norma think — 

Mary: Well, you must have told her 
something. 

Junior: I asked her if she was going, 
that’s all. 

Mary: And what did she say? 

Junior: She said she didn’t know. 
Then I said something about how the 
dance wouldn’t be the same without 
her beautiful blonde head moving 
about among the dancers. And she 
laughed and said, O.K., she’d go. 

Mary: What a line. You’re lucky she 


doesn’t think you were proposing to 


her. Anyway, she thinks you're 
taking her. 

Junior: Women— they cause more 
trouble. 

Mary: You did all the talking, Junior. 
You can’t blame Norma. I'll bet 
you tell all the girls that stuff. 

Junior (Looking worried): Say, Mary, 
this may be serious. I asked Sally 
about the dance too, and mentioned 
something about her blue eyes and 
—well, you don’t suppose she’d 
think — 

Mary: How should I know? 

Junior: And there’s Jane and Dorothy 
— I talked to them too — and they 
both said they’d go. But I didn’t 
mean with me. They certainly can’t 
think — 

Mary: Well, I guess that’s life. You’ve 


probably got five dates for the party 
and all I want is one, and I can’t 
get him. 

Junior: What do you mean? Are you 
children going to be there this year? 

Mary: We children are as old as you 
were two years ago when you went 
—and oh, I’d give anything to go 
with Charlie Brown. 

Juntor: Charlie Brown — that child. 
He’ll probably want to play marbles 
in the middle of the dance floor. 

Mary (She has taken a diminutive hat 
from box. It has a doodad dangling 
from it.): No, he won’t. He dances 
like something out of this world. 
(She dances around once or twice as 
she puts her hat on.) See what I 
bought today? 

Junior: What is it — a hat? 

Mary: Of course it’s a hat. 
the matter with it? 

Junior: Ask me what isn’t the matter. 
Make it easy for me. Where are the 
sardines? 

Mary: What sardines? 

Junior: That came out of that thing. 
It looks like a half-opened sardine 
can and you've got it on backwards. 

Mary: No, I haven’t. The doodad is 
supposed to hang down in front. The 
latest spring style. 

Junior: Spring style. Well, it’s too old 
for you. It’s not a kid’s hat. 

Mary: Who said it was? I saved up 
my allowance for weeks and Mom 
said I could buy anything I wanted. 
(FatHer, Sam Carter, enters right.) 

Fatuer: Well, what have we here? 
A fashion show? 

Junior: Mary bought herself a hat. 

Mary: Don’t you love it, Dad? Please 
say you do. 


What's 





FaTuer: My dear, we do not love in- 
animate objects. (Staring at Mary 
and shaking his head) As for your 
hat — well, the spring does strange 
things to people. 

Junior: I agree with you, Dad. (He 
sits down in easy chair left.) 

Mary: Oh, men! What are you doing 
home early, Dad? 

FaTuer: I think we may blame that 
also on the spring. The window was 
wide open at the office and the balmy 
breeze blowing in seemed to pick me 
right up and carry me home. I think 
I shall clean out the garage. (He 
starts as Moruer, Ethel Carter, 
enters right.) 

Moruenr: Hello, everyone. 

FaTHER (Turning): Well, here’s your 
mother. 

Moruer: The whole family. Sam, you 
home. You’re not sick, are you? 

Fatuer: No, my dear, I was just ex- 
plaining that some strange urge had 
brought me home to clean out the 
garage. And where have you been, 
might I ask? 

Moruer (Smiling): You’d never guess. 
I took a bus to the park and I’ve just 
been walking around looking at all 
the little green things coming up in 
the flower beds. I’ve been getting 
new ideas for our garden too. You 
mailed the seed order, didn’t you? 

FatTuer: Yes, my dear. 

Moruer: You’re sure? 

FatHer: Yes, Ethel, on my way to 
work this morning at the corner of 
Elm and Third Street. 

Moruer: You mean Fourth Street. 
There’s no mailbox at Third. (To 


Mary: My new hat. You said I could 
buy it. 

Moruer: Oh, yes, soI did. Well, dear, 
why don’t you put it back in the box 
so it will stay clean? You might 
want to return it or something. 

Mary (Putting hat in box disgustedly) : 
I’m not going to return it — and I 
don’t care. If nobody else likes it, J 
like it. (She picks up box and exits 
left in a huff. MorHer sits down in 
easy chair right.) 

Fatuer: Well, I’ll change my clothes 
and get to work. (But he takes pipe 
and tobacco from pocket and is about 
to fill pipe.) 

Junior (Rising): Dad, would you mind 
waiting until you get out of the living 
room before you fill that pipe? 

FATHER (Stopping): What’s that? 

Junior: You always drop tobacco on 
the rug. 

Fatuer: Do I, indeed? 

Moruer: Why, Sam. Look at this rug. 
Something has happened to it. 

Junror: Well, it’s about time somebody 
noticed. (Gesturing) And look at the 
draperies and the sofa. 

Fatuer (Looking around): Now that 
you mention it they are clean. Why, 
they’re positively rejuvenated. 

Moruer (Rising, looking around, mov- 
ing upstage): And to think that I’ve 
been out wandering in the park while 
Junior has been beating about with 
brooms and things. 

Junior: Oh, that’s all right, Mom. I 
just thought I’d give you a little 
hand with the spring cleaning. 

Fatuer: Son, this is very commend- 
able. 


Mary) Whatever have you got on Junior: Thanks, Dad, and man to 


your head? 


man, what do you think a cleaning 





job like this would be worth? 

FaTHER: Why, I wouldn’t know, 
Junior. I suppose if we hired some- 
one, it might mount up — five dol- 
lars, even ten dollars. But surely 
you are not going to be mercenary 
about this? 

Juntor: Who’s being mercenary? The 
spring party is Saturday night and 
I need a corsage for Louise. What’s 
mercenary about that? 

Fatuer: Nothing, son. I suppose it’s 
a beautiful thought if you can get 
away with it. But you’ll have to ask 
your mother. 

Junior: O.K., 
Mom? 

Morue_r: I don’t quite know, Junior, 
but if you have to have a corsage I 
suppose two or three dollars — 

Junior: But Mom! 

FatuHer (Looking at a small white card 
which he has picked up from side 
table): Just a minute. Junior, you 
didn’t by any chance have company 
while we were all away, did you? 

Junior: Company? 

FaTuer: It appears that someone has 
left a card here on the table. 

Junior: Well, is that anything to worry 
about? Just a little white card. 

Fatuer: But it says, “The Spick and 
Span Vacuum Cleaner Company — 
demonstrations on request.” 

Moruer (Taking another card from 
the shelf over sofa): My goodness, 
here’s another one. They must be 
sprouting. 

Junior: Well, I don’t know what’s so 
funny about finding a few business 
cards around. 

Fatuer: Junior —has there by any 


What do you think, 


chance been a vacuum cleaner sales- 
man in this house? 

Moruer (Laughing): So that’s it. So 
you cleaned the living room, Junior. 

Junior: Well — uh — at least I helped. 
Gosh, what’d that guy have to go 
and leave those cards around for? 

FaTHER: Now, come, Junior, it sounds 
like an interesting story. So you 
helped? Now, just what did you do? 

Junior: Oh, for one thing, I showed 
him where to plug it in. 

FatHer: And then sat down and 
watched, I suppose? 

Junior: Well, what if I did? 

Moruer: But you tried to make out 
you did all the work. 

Junior: I did not. I didn’t say once 
that I did any work. 

Fatuer: Of course, Junior, you — 
didn’t — well, sort of insinuate? 

Juntor: Can I help it if Mom jumps at 
conclusions? 

Moruer: So I jump at conclusions. 
Junior, you make me feel quite ath- 
letic. 

Farner: It’s almost undignified for a 
woman of your age, Ethel. 

Junior: Well, anyway, what difference 
does it make how the living room got 
clean as long as it’s clean? 

Fatuer: What difference does it make? 
Do you know what’s going to happen 
now? That salesman’ll be back here 
every day pestering us until we buy 
one of his things. 

Juntor: Aw, no, he won't. 

Fatuer: He’ll camp on the doorstep. 

Moruer (Facetiously): Oh, but we 
can’t let him do that. We might just 
as well be hospitable. There’s a cot 
on the sun porch. 





FaTHER (Drily): Don’t you think he’d 
be lonely there, Ethel, so far away 
from the rest of the family? Maybe 
Junior would like to share his room. 

MorueEr: Why, yes. The two big clean- 
er men — they can go into partner- 
ship! 

Juntor: Oh, for gosh sakes! Well, 
they say people who do things are 
never appreciated until they’re dead. 
I suppose it’ll be that way with me. 
Anyway, it’s a good job of cleaning 
—TI didn’t let him miss a thing — 
and Dad, you should have seen the 
attachments he had. (Going to win- 
dow right) One gadget had sort of a 
brush on it — and he just ran it up 
and down the curtains — (Demon- 
strating) — see, like this. 


Moruer: That’s right, Junior. You 


give us a demonstration. If you go 
through all the motions, we won’t be 


able to say you didn’t do any of the 
work. 

Junior: Please, Mother, I’m trying to 
explain to Dad about the gadgets. 
He had all kinds of ’em. One for the 
wood floor and another little one for 
doing window sills and ledges. 

FaTHER: Son, it does my heart good to 
see you so interested in household 
hygiene. You have taken care of the 
living room but I ought to be getting 
to the garage. 

Junior: Well, that was about all, I 
guess — except the best one. Boy, 
could that suck up dirt! (Going to 
sofa) It was a long thin thing that he 
used on the sofa. (Demonstrating) 
He pushed it down between the pil- 
lows — and then down in back here. 
(He removes cushion.) See — it 
cleaned out everything! 


MorHeEerR: Oh — oh — ohh! 

FaTHer: Ethel, what’s the matter? 

Moruer: Junior, did you say it cleaned 
out everything? 

Junior! Sure! 

Moruer: Let me look at that sofa! 
(She digs behind cushion.) 

Junior: Mother, what are you trying 
to do, dig a hole through the sofa? 
MorueEr: No — no, I’m looking for the 
ten-dollar bill I put in here just yes- 
terday. But Junior’s right — it’s 
gone! The gadget cleaned out every- 

thing! 

FaTHER: Now, see what you’ve done, 
Junior! 

JUNIOR: Sure, blame me. 

FatTHer: Ethel, how did you ever 
come to put money in such a place as 
that? 

Moruer: Well, no one would think of 
looking for it there, Sam. It was 
perfectly safe, if Junior hadn’t let in 
this human cyclone with all his 
gadgets. 

FatHer: Now, I’m afraid we can’t 
blame Junior entirely, Ethel. You’re 
always shoving money away in odd 
places. 

Moruer: Of course I am and they’re 
usually safe places. 

Fatuer: Well, somehow I’ve always 
felt that the bank was the place to 
keep money and I’m sorry, Ethel, 
but I’m afraid I can’t reimburse you 
this time. 

MoruHeEr: But you'll have to, Sam. It’s 
the money for the seeds for the gar- 
den — they’re coming C.O.D. 

FaTHER: That means cash on delivery 
and Junior has swept away the cash. 

Junior: Sure, it’s all my fault. 

Moruer: Oh dear, and the front gar- 





den was going to be so pretty. You 
know those little yellow things we 
used for a border near the bushes? 

FaTHER: Yes, marigolds. 

Mortser: That’s right. Well, last year 
there weren’t quite enough to go all 
the way and I remember we had 
nine pounds so this year I ordered 
ten pounds. 

FaTHER: Pounds? Ethel — you can’t 
mean that! 

Morser: Why not? Of course I mean 
— (Breaking off) Oh, no! Oh, my! 
I mean packages — those little 
packet things they come in. Sam, 
you don’t suppose they will send 
pounds, do you? 

FaTHer: They will if you ordered 
pounds. 

Moruer: Oh dear, I seem to remember 
writing LB. It had the abbrevia- 
tions theree— PK and LB and I 
think I put LB. 

Junior: Say, maybe we can set up a 
stand on the front lawn. We can go 
in the flower business. 

FaTHEeR: Son, we are already in the 
flower business. Ethel, if you ordered 
everything in pounds, do you realize 
what it will cost? It might be a 
hundred dollars. How could you do 
such a thing? 

Moruer: Oh, I don’t know. I was 
thinking of the spring and the 
flowers and the flowers and the 
spring and — Sam, look in your coat. 
Maybe you didn’t mail that letter. 

Fatuer: But I told you I did— at 
Elm and Third Street. 

Moruer: It must have been Fourth 
Street but anyway, it’s too late. 
They’ll have the order in the morn- 
ing. 


Juntor (Suddenly): I’ll be right back. 
(He rushes out right.) 

Fatuer: Well, what brought that on? 
(He crosses right and looks out win- 
dow.) 

Moruer: Where’s he going? 

FaTHeEr: I don’t know. Somewhere in 
a hurry on his bicycle. (Mary enters 
left wearing her hat. She now has the 
doodad in back.) 

Mary: Mother, how do you like my 
hat if I wear it this way? 

Moruer: But you’ve got it on back- 
wards. 

Mary: I know. 

FaTHER: How do you know? 

Mary (Stamping her foot): Oh-h (The 
phone rings and as MOTHER goes to 
answer it, FATHER sits in easy chair 
right.) 

Moruer: Hello? Oh, yes, Dorothy. 
No, Junior isn’t here right now. 
This is his mother... . I see... 
well, here’s Mary — perhaps you’d 
like to talk to her. All right. (T’urn- 
ing from phone) Mary, it’s Dorothy. 
She wants to talk to you — some- 
thing about Junior. 

Mary: Oh-oh, I was afraid of that. 
(Taking phone) Hello, Dorothy, 
what’s new? But what’s the mat- 
ter? You thought what? That 
Junior had invited you to the spring 
party? Well, I wouldn’t want to be 
quoted — that is, I don’t know who 
he’s taking . . . I don’t know any 
thing about Sally and Jane. Well, if 
he asked you, I guess he asked you 
. . . O.K., Dorothy. So long. (She 
hangs up.) Well, I’m not going to be 
put in the middle of Junior’s troubles. 

Moruer: More troubles. What now? 

Mary: Junior is a wolf, that’s what. 





Do you know what he’s done? He’s 
asked five different girls to the spring 
party. 

Farner: Well, I had heard that in the 
spring a young man’s fancy turns — 
but five—that seems rather ex- 
treme. 

Mary: It’s all because he talks so 
much. You should hear him — 
what a line! 

Fatuer: My, my. Five girls. What 
happens to people in the spring? 
Everyone’s doing foolish things — 
that is, everyone except me. 

MorueEr: Now, Sam. Poor Junior, I 
do feel sorry for him. As though he 
didn’t have enough troubles over his 
vacuum cleaner business. 

Mary: Vacuum cleaner? 

FaTuHER: Yes, we thought your brother 
had been doing some spring cleaning 
but it seems he had the assistance of 
a vacuum cleaner salesman. 

Mary: Well, my goodness. Isn’t that 
just like him? 

Moruer: Now, dear, the room is nice 
and clean. If only it weren’t for the 
ten dollars. 

Mary: What ten dollars? 

Fatuer: Your mother had secreted 
ten dollars in the sofa and it is gone 
with the wind. 

Mary: But Mom! (Junior rushes in 
right and hands Moruer an opened 
envelope.) 

Junior: Well, there’s your seed order 
and you had pounds all right. I 
looked. 

Moruer: Junior, you darling boy. But 
however did you get it? 

Junior: It was easy. You and Dad 
kept arguing as to whether the mail 
box was on Third or Fourth Street 
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and I just happened to think. I used 
the old bean, that’s all. 

FaTHER: Son, would you mind not 
keeping us in suspense? Would you 
mind telling us just how you used 
the old bean? 

Junior: I decided to ride down the 
street and see who was right and you 
were both right in a way. The mail- 
box is at Fourth Street but at Third 
Street is one of those new trash boxes 
with the swinging tops. Dad must 
have absent-mindedly put the letter 
in there. Boy, did I have a job fish- 
ing it out! 

MoruHer: Well— mailing important 
letters in the trash box! And you 
are the one, Sam, who doesn’t do 
foolish things in the spring. 

Fatuer: At least, Ethel, what I did 
was helpful. It’s taken you out of 
your hundred dollar mess. 

Moruer: Yes, thanks to Junior, but 
dear me. (Laughing) Mail in the 
trash box, think of it. 

FatHer: Let’s say no more about it. 
Junior, your sister accuses you of 
being a wolf. Young ladies are phon- 
ing from the four corners of the town 
about your taking them to a party. 

Junior: Oh, my gosh. 

Moruer: Your father is exaggerating. 
Mary says there are only five. 

Mary: Dorothy called and she’d been 
talking to Sally and Jane and with 
Louise and Norma, that makes five. 
They all think you’re taking them. 

Junior: But how can I? It’s terrible — 
it’s awful. What’ll I do? 

FaTHER: Why, do the big thing, son, 
take them all. There’s safety in 
numbers. 

Junior: You’re a great help, Dad. 





Morser: Junior, your father has given 
me an idea. You’ve helped me out 
of some trouble and I think I can 
help you. 

Mary: Well, all I say is, Mom, it’ll 
have to be good. 

Moruer: It is good. Suppose we plan 
a little dinner at home here before 
the other party. You give me the 
names of the girls and I’ll call their 
mothers and invite them. They'll 
all think that’s the party you were 
inviting them to. 

Junior: Say, do you think it would 
work? 

Moruer: I’m certain of it. And you 
can invite boys for them and if you 
all leave here in a group — why, as 
your father says there’s safety in 
numbers. They’ll never know who’s 
taking whom. 

Junior: Gee, Mom, you’re wonderful. 

Morner: Thank you, Junior, but let 
me see, that still leaves me without 
any seeds for the garden. I’ll have 
to order them again, Sam — C.O.D. 

Fatuer (He rises and takes out his wal- 
let and hands Moruer a ten-dollar 
bill): Yes, my dear — and please, by 
the packet — not the pound. 

Junior: Say, Dad, while you have 
your wallet out, think of my predica- 
ment. I did need a corsage for one 
girl. Now I need five. That would 
be at least ten dollars. 

FaTHer (Putting wallet back in his 
pocket): I’m sorry, Junior, but there 
is a limit. I’m afraid you will have 
to wait until you can gather the cor- 
sages from your mother’s garden. 
Or you might try to retrieve the ten 
dollars from your vacuum cleaner 
friend. 


Junior: Say, that’s an idea. I wonder 
if he’s still in the neighborhood. 

Fatuer: I don’t know, son. But even 
in the spring one has to stop doing 
foolish things, and spending money 
is one of them. 

Mary: Dad, you mean that if Junior 
could get the ten dollars back he 
could have it for corsages? 

Fatuer: Yes, that’s what I mean and 
now if I’m ever going to get the 
garage cleaned, I’d better start on 
it. (He starts left.) 

Moruer (Going to Fatuer and taking 
his arm): Sam, why don’t you let the 
garage go for now and help me re- 
write my seed order? 

FatHer: Very well, my dear. Perhaps 
I had better watch you this time. 
And when you’ve finished we can 
take a walk and mail the order. 

Moruer: And then I’d better watch 
you. (FATHER puts his arm around 
Moruer’s shoulder and they exit left 
smiling.) 

Mary: Ar n’t Mom and Dad cute? 

Junior: ‘they sure are, but Mary, 
what did you mean by that crack 
about the ten dollars? 

Mary: Oh, nothing. 

Junior: You know something, Mary. 
You know something about that 
money. 

Mary: Maybe. 

Junior: Look, Sis, you know the spot 
I’m in. If you could help me out 
just this once — 

Mary: Maybe. 

Junior: Well, don’t just say maybe — 
maybe what? 

Mary: All right. How would you like 
to invite Charlie Brown to the dinner 


party? 
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Junior: Charlie Brown — with all my 
crowd? 

Mary: Oh, you wouldn’t have to worry 
about him, Junior. I’d entertain 
him and we wouldn’t be a bit of 
bother. 

Junior: O.K., O.K., it’s a deal. Now 
what do we do to find the ten dol- 
lars? 

Mary: That’s easy. (She goes to hanging 
shelf and takes ten-dollar bill from be- 
hind clock.) This afternoon before I 
went downtown I was counting my 
allowance on the sofa and a half- 
dollar slipped behind the cushion. 
When I fished it out, up jumped the 
ten dollars. (She hands it to Junior.) 
I knew it must belong to Mom or 
Dad so I shoved it behind the clock 
and then forgot all about it. 

Junior (All smiles): And it never was 
lost at all — but why didn’t you say 
something? 

Mary: I didn’t get a chance until just 
now and then Dad and Mom walked 
out. 

Junior: Well, wait until Dad hears 
about this. Of all the crazy spring 


days — almost as crazy as that hat 
of yours. 

Mary: Oh, Junior, don’t you really 
like it? 

Junior: I never said I didn’t like it. I 
just said it looked like a sardine can. 
And a kind of cute sardine can at 
that. (He goes to Mary and takes hat 
and turns it around.) If you’d wear 
it right way round. 

Mary (All smiles): With the doodad in 
front? 

Junior: Sure, with the doodad in front. 
(He puts his hand under her chin.) 
And I like the face under the doodad 
too. You’re really growing up, kid. 

Mary: Oh, Junior, you’re the most 
wonderful brother I ever had! 

Junior: You’re all right yourself, Sis, 
and you know something? We'll 
stretch that ten bucks to make siz 
corsages Saturday night. 

Mary (Joyfully) : Six? 

Junior: You bet. Charlie Brown’s 
date is going to be a glamor puss too. 
(They both laugh and do a few dance 
steps as the curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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Prize -Winning Play* 


The Door 


by John Murray 


Characters 
Nurse WITHERS 
Mrs. MERLIN 
Paut MERLIN 

Serrinc: The living room of the Merlin 
cottage. 

Ar Rise: Mrs. MERLIN and Nurse 
Wirners are seated in the living 
room. Mrs. MERLIN, a pale thin 
woman, sits quietly, but NuRsE 
WITHERS, a young woman dressed 
in a white uniform, is plainly nervous. 
The grandfather clock strikes five 
times and Mrs. MERLIN speaks. 

Mrs. Meruin: And now I must get 
Paul’s tea tray ready. He’s very 
particular about such things. 

Nurse: May I help you? (She jumps 
nervously from her chair.) 

Mrs. Meruin: Oh Heavens, no! I'll 
need your help — later. (She fingers 
a string of beads around her throat.) 
You will have plenty of work to do 
shortly. Meanwhile, I want you to 
get used to our little house. 

Nurse (Smiling): I know my work, 
Mrs. Merlin. I can’t understand 
why you refuse to let me help my 
patient. Lord knows I’ve had ex- 
perience at the State Hospital and in 
private homes. 

Mrs. Mer in: Oh, but Paul is not at 
all like other men. He’s really a 


*This play was awarded a Second Prize in the recent 
Tenth Anniversary PLAYS contest. 


problem. We've been married for 
twenty-five years and — well, I 
can’t imagine what he will do when 
I’m called away. 

Nurse: Nonsense, Mrs. Merlin! You 
have many years ahead. Naturally, 
I usually have a case dumped in my 
lap as soon as I reach a house, but I 
have been here for almost twenty- 
four hours and have not met Mr. 
Merlin yet. 

Mrs. MERLIN: Time passes, my dear, 
time passes. For some, time is 
meaningless. 

Nurse: But my patient? 

Mrs. Meruin: You will meet Paul in 
good time. Have no fear of that! 
Furthermore, you must be tired 
after that dreadful journey last 
night. 

Nurse: Well, I’m not used to your 
Maine coast summer thunderstorms. 
There was no cab at the railroad sta- 
tion and the walk up to this house 
wasn’t easy for me. I’ve never 
walked more than seven city blocks 
at one time in my life! Thank 
Heavens I had enough sense to send 
my trunk express. 

Mrs. MERLIN: You poor dear! 

Nourse: I wasn’t too tired but those 
lights shining through the storm 
looked awfully good to me. And the 
snack you served didn’t do any 
harm, either! 





Mrs. MERLIN: I hope you will be com- 
fortable in our house, Miss Withers. 

Nurse: Who wouldn’t be comfortable 
in such a charming place! 

Mrs. Mer.uin: Oh, not everyone. 
There have been other nurses, you 
know. 

Nurse: Other nurses? 

Mrs. Meruin: Yes. Remember, I 
told you that Paul is a difficult man. 
But he’s all I have left. I followed 
his every whim for ten years and 
there are many things — well, it is 
not easy for one to understand. 

Nurse: I’m afraid you don’t trust 
nurses. Really, forgiving our ap- 
pearances, we are a capable lot. 

Mrs. Meruin: You are very kind. 
And I shall entrust Paul to your 
care. In a few days — 

Nurse: A few days! I thought my 


duties were required immediately. 

Mrs. MEruin (Quickly): As long as I 
remain in this house, I will attend to 
Paul. 


Nurse (Angrily): After all, Mrs. 
Merlin, I’m not a child. I assure you 
I am capable of carrying out my 
duties. If you doubt my capability, 
I am sure that the nurses’ registry 
can furnish someone else. 

Mrs. Meruin: You mustn’t go, Miss 
Withers. Please, please, have pa- 
tience. Leave Paul to me — for a 
little while at least. 

Nurse (Slowly): For a little while at 
least? You talk rather strangely. 
Mrs. Meruin: You will soon under- 

stand. 

Nurse: But I haven’t met my patient 
yet. (Her eyes wander to the door of 
Paut’s room.) What is the nature of 
Mr. Merlin’s injury? 
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Mrs. MERLIN: It was an automobile 
accident, my dear. Now, let me see. 
Why, it happened ten years ago. To 
this very day! 

Nurse: Doesn’t he leave his room? 

Mrs. MERr.In: On rare occasions. His 
left leg is paralyzed and he has dif- 
ficulty managing his cane. 

Nurse: He must be very lonesome in 
that room. Why doesn’t he join us? 

Mrs. MeEr.In: Paul finds comfort in 
his solitude. He always liked people 
but since his accident he has been 
lost in another world. 

Nurse: But living alone for ten years. 
Really, the poor man must find some 
diversion. 

Mrs. MERLIN: Paul is not a lonesome 
man. Our love is very strong — but 
perhaps you think I am a senti- 
mental old woman. 

Nurse: No, no, I can imagine how you 
feel. 

Mrs. MERLIN: Paul’s confinement has 
brought us closer together. Before 
the accident, he was always hurrying 
off on business trips or when he was 
home there were many friends and 
long, boring card games. (Sadly) 
Friends never come to our house any- 
more. In these ten years, I have 
learned a great deal about Paul. 

Nurse: And how does Mr. Merlin feel? 

Mrs. MEr.tn: Paul is a hollow shell 
since the accident. He frightens me 
at times. But then we are together 
and that is a great compensation. 
Now, Miss Withers, don’t look at 
me so strangely. Perhaps I am a 
selfish woman, but I won’t let any- 
one deprive me of Paul. No one 
shall take him away from me! 

Nurse (Bitlerly): If you have man- 





aged so nicely for ten years, why do 
you suddenly need a nurse? 

Mrs. Mer in: That is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer. No, my dear, there 
is no explanation. You will find out 
for yourself. 

Nurse: But I want to meet my pa- 
tient! After an eight months’ 


“bout” with a heart case at State 
Hospital, I will get old and flabby 
for want of something to do! 

Mrs. Meruin: You will find much to 
do — later. 

Nurse: I haven’t accepted the case 


yet. 

Mrs. MERLIN (Pleading): Say that you 
will stay, Miss Merlin. Oh, say that 
you will stay! 

Nurse (Reluctantly): I will stay. 

Mrs. Meruin (Lightly): Thank you, 
my dear. (She stirs restlessly in her 
chair.) But I mustn’t delay any 
longer. Paul’s tea tray is past due. 
If you will excuse me — 

Nurse: May I take the tray to Mr. 
Merlin? 

Mrs. MERLIN: Oh no; just rest and 
make yourself comfortable. I want 
Paul to get used to the idea of 
another nurse in the house. 

Nurse: What does he do all day? I 
haven’t heard him once. 

Mrs. Meru: He sits in bed, propped 
against the pillows, and watches the 
sea. Listen! Can you hear the sea? 
My Paul loves the sea. 

Nourse: It frightens me. I imagine 
this house is lovely in summer but 
how do you manage during the win- 
ter months? 

Mrs. Meritn: We don’t mind the 
seasons or the treacherous weather 
of winter. The earth is a thing of 


beauty to Paul and me. We feel 
quite secure in our little cliff house 
overlooking the sea. (Slowly, Mrs. 
MERLIN rises from her chair, crosses 
the room to the hall entranceway, and 
walks into the kitchen. She is unseen 
but one can hear the rattle of a cup and 
saucer, the tinkling of the tray, as she 
prepares Pauw’s tea things. Muss 
Wiruers, left alone, is plainly nerv- 
ous. She laces her fingers, stares fit- 
fully at Pauw’s door and shudders. 
Then she starts for the kitchen but, 
thinking better of it, she stands in front 
of the fireplace and the grandfather 
clock. A rumble of thunder crashes 
and she gives a squeal of terror. Pres- 
ently, she spies a magazine rack beside 
the bay window. She gathers two 
magazines from the rack and returns 
to her chair. She fingers through the 
magazines and halts abruptly.) 

Nurse: Ten years old! Why, these 
magazines are ten years old. And 
the pages have never been opened! 
(She shudders as one of the magazines 
slips from her fingers.) Time has 
stood still in this house for ten 
years! (Her voice is weak, frightened) 
And what about Mr. Merlin in that 
room? I have to know. I have to 
know! (She leaves her chair and rushes 
to the door of Pau.’s room. Mrs. 
MERLIN, tea tray blanced on one hand, 
returns to the living room.) 

Mrs. Mer.uin: I wouldn’t upset Paul 
before tea, if I were you — 

Nurse: I’m — I’m sorry. The silence 
in this house got on my nerves, 
that’s all. And, for a moment, I 
imagined — 

Mrs. MErtIn (Determined): What did 
you imagine? 





Nurse: Oh, it’s foolish I know, but 
Mr. Merlin’s accident — your de- 
votion — these old magazines. It 
seemed as though time stood still in 
this house. 

Mrs. Menrtuin: I told you time is 
meaningless. (With her free hand, 
Mrs. MERLIN reaches in the pocket of 
her dress for a ring of keys. She 
steadies the tray and walks to Paut’s 
door. Miss Wiruers looks on in 
horror.) 

Nurse: What are you doing? 

Mrs. Meruin: Why, unlocking the 
door, of course. 

Nurse: You keep Mr. Merlin locked 
in his room? 

Mrs. Meruin: Paul prefers it that 
way. 

Nurse: I don’t understand. 

Mrs. Mertin: Paul insists upon 
privacy! 

Nurse: No man wants to be kept 
prisoner in his house! 

Mrs. MERLIN: Please, Miss Withers! 

Nurse: You must let me see my pa- 
tient — tonight. 

Mrs. MERLIN: With Paul’s permission. 

Nurse: Permission or not, I must see 
my patient. (Her voice is fraught with 
hysteria.) 

Mrs. Meruin (Sadly): Miss Withers, 
you must have faith in me. You 
must help me. 

Nurse: Help? 

Mrs. Mertuin: Oh, I have been rude 
and abrupt to you. Can’t you trust 
me for a little while longer? 

Nurse: But there are so many things 
I don’t understand. Why can’t I 
visit my patient? 

Mrs. Mer.in: You will, you will, but 
don’t deprive me of these few mo- 
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ments with Paul. 
time left. 

Nurse: Mrs. Merlin, why are you 
afraid of me? 

Mrs. Mertin (Nervously): I am not 
afraid, my dear. 

Nurse: I am here to help your hus- 
band and I assure you I won’t inter- 
fere with your regular duties. A 
nurse isn’t as bad as she looks. 

Mrs. Meruin: No, no! I am not a 
possessive woman. I know you 
won’t deprive me of being with 
Paul. 

Nourse: Then what is your purpose in 
keeping me away? 

Mrs. MeEruin: You will know shortly. 
You can’t realize how happy I’ve 
been these last few days with Paul. 
It’s been a new life—a rebirth of 
everything fine and good in our mar- 
riage. I think for the first time in 
twenty-five years that Paul loves 
me. Oh, Miss Withers, his love is all 
I have left. Don’t take that away 
from me. (Miss WITHERS retreats two 
steps in bewilderment. She stares at 
Mrs. MER.LIN without speaking.) 
You think I am mad, don’t you? 
You think that Paul’s accident has 
affected my mind and that I am a 
depraved old lady. You may be 
right but I am not as hateful as you 
think. It has not been my selfish- 
ness that has kept Paul a prisoner in 
that room. (Mrs. Meruin looks 
quickly at the tray.) Heavens! Paul’s 
tea is getting cold. Please excuse me. 
(Mrs. MERLIN quickly unlocks the 
door of Paut’s room and stands, 
smiling, on the threshold. She is 
oblivious of Miss Wiruers.) And 
how is dear Paul this afternoon? 


There’s so little 





Look! I have your tea ready. You 
must enjoy your tea. (She pauses on 
the threshold and closes the door behind 
her. Miss WITHERS cringes away 
from the door and returns to her chair 
where she perches nervously on the edge 
of the seat. No sound comes from 
Pau.’s room. Muss WITHERS keeps 
her eyes riveted on Pavw’s door. 
When the knob finally turns and the 
door swings open, she recoils in her 
chair. Mrs. MERLIN emerges slowly, 
sighing heavily as she turns to close the 
door. She looks longingly into the 
room, smiles sadly, and closes the door. 
Glancing at Miss Wirners, she 
quickly reaches for the keys and locks 
the dcor.) 

Mrs. MERLIN (Quickly): I told Paul all 
about you. He’s quite anxious to 
meet you. 

Nurse (Coldly): I didn’t hear you talk- 
ing to anyone in that room. 

Mrs. Merwin: The walls are very 
stout in my house. And Paul’s voice 
is very weak. 

Nurse: I didn’t hear you talking to 
anyone. 

Mrs. Meruin: What are you trying to 
say? 

Nurse: Who — what is in that room? 

Mrs. Mer.in: Miss Withers, please! 

Nurse: I must know! I can’t stand 
this madness any longer. 

Mrs. Meruin: You will know. Paul 
will see you tonight. 

Nurse: I don’t know whether I can go 
into that room. 

Mrs. Meruin: And why not? 

Nurse: I don’t know what I will find 
behind that locked door. 

Mrs. Meruin: You will find a sick, 
tired old man who needs help. You 


mustn’t deny him that help. 
all alone. 

Nurse (Coldly): 
capable. 

Mrs. MeErtIn: That’s unkind, Miss 
Withers. Don’t you realize I want to 
stay with Paul forever? 

Nurse: Well, you can stay alone. I’m 
leaving this house tonight! 

Mrs. MERuIn: Miss Withers! 

Nurse: And there’s nothing you can 
do to stop me! 

Mrs. Merwin (Sadly): No, there is 
nothing I can do. (Brightly) But 
stay for supper. Maybe we can talk 
this over after you have relaxed. 

Nurse: Very well. But I don’t intend 
to stay in this house tonight. 

Mrs. MeEruIn: You might change your 
mind. 

Nurse: I’m not easily persuaded. 

Mrs. Meruin: After you have met 
Paul, you might change your mind 
about many things. (Mrs. MERLIN 
turns and walks towards the kitchen, 
still clutching the tea tray. Muss 
WITHERS remains in her chair, vainly 
trying to calm her nervousness. She 
seems more composed, now that she has 
spoken frankly to Mrs. MERLIN. 
She looks at Pau’s door, however, and 
the old shadow of fear crosses her face. 
She rises from her chair and walks 
towards the entranceway and the 
kitchen.) 

Nurse: Mrs. Merlin! (She looks into 
the kitchen, perplexed.) Mrs. Merlin! 
Where are you? (She crosses to the 
bay window.) Has she gone out? 
Has she left me alone in this dread- 
ful house? (Miss Wirners rushes 
from the room and disappears through 
the entranceway. She is heard pound- 


He’s 


You seem quite 








ing fiercely at the front door. In a mo- 
ment she returns, her face pale and 


















































te drawn.) Locked in! Locked in with 
that thing behind the door! (She 
88 sobs uncontrollably. Finally, she 
to strides to PAuUL’s door with determina- 
tion. Her raised hand pauses in mid- 
m air as she remembers the door is 
locked. She calls softly.) Mr. Merlin? 
(A trifle louder) Mr. Merlin. Can 
an you hear me? (Her hand raps gently 
on the wood. She fumbles with the 
is knob but it remains immobile. Mr. 
gut Merlin! Why don’t you answer me? 
alk You are there in that room, aren’t 
you? I’m not alone in this house. 
ond I’m not alone! Oh, Mr. Merlin, 
please answer me! (Hysterically) Mr. 
our Merlin! Why did your wife leave 
me alone. What is happening in this 
house? I’ll find a way to open this 
met door. I won’t leave you alone. Only, 
‘ind please answer me! You must answer 
{LIN me! Answer me! (She pauses but no 
hen, sound comes from the locked room.) I 
iss know that you are still alive, Mr. 
inly Merlin. I know you're alive. I’m 
She not alone in this house with the dead. 
- has Mrs. Merlin thinks that you are 
LIN. dead but you’re alive. You're alive! 
and (Miss WirHers sobs wearily and 
face. sinks into her chair. She looks at her 
valks hands and shakes her head) There 
the must be a living man in that room. 
Don’t let me go insane by thinking 
into he is dead. He isn’t dead! (Mrs. 
erlin! MERLIN silently enters through the 
o the entranceway.) 
out? Mrs. Meruin: No, he isn’t dead. My 
read- Paul will never die. (Miss WITHERS 
ushes spins and finds Mrs. MERLIN stand- 
rough ing solemnly behind her.) 





Nurse: Where — where were you? 





Mrs. MERuIN: I had a few things to do 
before I was called away. 

Nurse: Why did you leave me alone? 

Mrs. Meruin: You were not alone. 
Paul was with you. Paul will always 
be with you. (Miss WiruHers turns 
towards the entranceway.) 

Nurse: Open the front door at once! 
Oh why did you lock me in? 

Mrs. Meruin: I didn’t want you to 
leave before we finished our little 
talk. 

Nurse: You’re mad — insane! I want 
to leave at once! (Mrs. MERLIN ez- 
tends her hand to Miss WirHER’s 
shoulder.) 

Mrs. Meruin: Miss Withers, may I 
implore you to stay? Paul is not 
difficult to manage. You will love 
him — wait for his every call — be 
at hand any time of the day or night 
when he needs you. You cannot 
leave Paul now. It is too late to do 
anything about it. 

Nursze: Too late? 

Mrs. MERLIN (Pausing): Yes, too late 
for many things. (In a moment of 
fear, Miss Wiruers glances at the 
entranceway but Mrs. MERLIN 1s 
blocking her path of escape. She sighs 
helplessly.) There, that is better, my 
dear. Relax and listen to what I 
must say. 

Nurse (Quickly): I don’t want to hear 
about it. I only want to leave this 
house. 

Mrs. MeErtin (Sternly): I will tell you 

why I brought you to this house. 

After that, you may leave if you 

please. But I think you will stay, 

Miss Withers. You see, you will 

meet Paul in a little while. (Miss 

Wiruers glances at the door of 


Pavuu’s room and recoils in terror. 

Mrs. MERLIN watches her expression 
and smiles.) Oh, don’t look so 
alarmed. After all, you wanted to 
meet Paul. You told me that you 
insisted upon visiting your patient 
tonight. I will grant you that wish. 

Nurse (Beseechingly): Please don’t 
torture me. Where did you go a 
little while ago? Why is Mr. 
Merlin’s room locked? Why does 
time stand still in this house? Why 
is everything so — so — 

Mrs. MERLIN: So strange? 

Nurse: I don’t know! I don’t know! 
Something is terribly wrong in this 
house. 

Mrs. MERLIN (Jndignant): Nothing is 
wrong in my house. Haven’t I cared 
for Paul all these years? Many 
people have tried to take him away 
but he is mine, I tell you, he is mine! 
(Mrs. MeErtIn controls herself and 
continues.) But, before you go to 
Paul, I must tell you about his 
accident. 

Nurse (Desperately): Please do! 

Mrs. Meruin (Composed): As I said 
before, he has been an invalid for 
ten years. Before that, we had been 
very happy — Paul and I. Why, we 
had many friends in town! People 
‘yere always dropping in to visit us. 
And Paul loved bridge! We were re- 
turning from a bridge game the 
night he was taken away from me. 

Nourse: Taken away — what do you 
mean? 

Mrs. Meruin: The road was particu- 

larly bad that night. We turned at 

the intersection but Paul couldn’t 
control the car. We crashed — 


overturned. The car was afire! 








Nurse: Please — don’t talk about it. 

Mrs. Meruin (Heedless of the tinter- 
ruption): We were taken to the hos- 
pital. It must have been very late — 
very late. 

Nurse: Were you in the hospital for 
a long time? 

Mrs. MERLIN (Smiling): No, my dear, 
not for long. I stayed there a very 
short time. I didn’t worry about 
myself. I thought only of Paul. It’s 
been that way ever since. (Her eyes 
wander fondly towards Pauu’s room.) 
That crash took Paul away from me. 
Yes, these ten years have been very 
long. 

Nurse: Ten years ago! Why, that is 
the date of those magazines! Ten 
years ago. (Her voice breaks off.) 

Mrs. Meruin: The accident did 
strange, horrible things to us. That 
is why I wanted you to get used to 
our house. No one else has stayed. 
No one loves Paul as I, you see. Say 
that you will stay, Miss Withers. 
I— Paul needs you. Oh, it’s not 
what you think. It’s not what you 
think! 

Nourse: What can I think? What is in 
that room? 

Mrs. MERLIN: Soon, you will know. 
And now, before you meet Paul, I 
want you to look in the Bible by the 
clock. (Miss Wiruers turns and 
faces the clock. She notices a small 
table near the clock on which rests a 
black, voluminous Bible. Like an 
automaton, Miss Wirners walks 
across the room, lifts the Bible, and 
fumbles with the pages. A bulky ob- 
ject is between the pages of the book. 
Miss WirHers replaces the book on 
the table and unravels the object. It is 
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a black, silk sash. Inscribed in gold- 

block letters is the name: MERLIN. 

She stares at the letters on the funeral 

sash until the material slips from her 
fingers and drapes on the floor around 
her feet.) 

Nurse: He’s dead! He’s dead! (Mrs. 
MERLIN fingers her key ring and un- 
locks Paut’s door.) 

Mrs. MERLIN (Calling): Paul! Paul! 
Miss Withers is waiting to see you. 

Nurse: He is dead! (Mrs. MERLIN 
steps tnto the background shadows, 
still holding the key ring.) 

Mrs. Merutn: Goodbye, Miss Withers. 
And please understand. (Miss WirH- 
ERS turns but finds that Mrs. MERLIN 
has gone. She trembles, takes a step 
forward towards Pavut’s door and 
halts in her tracks. The door knob is 
turning slowly. She hears the faint 
gasp as the catch slides back and the 
door opens slowly. Paut MERLIN 
appears. He is a bent, white-haired 
old man gripping a malacca cane. He 
ts dressed in a faded gray dressing 
gown. He approaches Miss WITHERS 
and tries to smile.) 

Pau: Miss Withers? 

Nurse: Yes — Yes. 

Pau: Agatha told me to expect you 
this evening. 

Nurse: Agatha? 

PauL: Yes, Mrs. Merlin. (At the men- 
tion of Mrs. MERLIN’s name, Miss 
Wiruers breaks down and sobs. She 
steps towards Pau MERLIN.) 

Nurse: You are alive! 

Pau: There, there my child. 

Nurse: I — I — Mr. Merlin — 

Pau: Don’t be frightened. The other 

nurses were all frightened but there’s 
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nothing really alarming about a 

crippled old man. 

Nursge: I didn’t know what to expect. 

Paut: Mrs. Merlin has upset you. But 
you mustn’t mind Agatha. She 
means well, but there are people who 
don’t understand. 

Nursse: She said that you were taken 
away from her. 

Pau: Yes, in a way, we were sepa= 
rated and, although she has been 
called away tonight, I don’t think 
we'll ever be apart. 

Nurse (Quickly): She can’t leave to- 
night. I’m not going to stay in this 
house! 

Pau.: Are you still frightened? But 
soon you will love this house. It isa 
very beautiful house. I never wish 
to leave. I am alone here with my 
thoughts and the roar of the sea. 
Listen, do you hear the sea? (He 
pauses momentarily, his eyes focused 
sharply upon Miss Wiruers.) The 
sea is like a voice calling me. Yes, 
you too will love the sea. 

Nurse: Why did you stay locked in 
that room all these years? 

Pau: The other nurses treated me 
like a museum piece. I couldn’t 
stand their prying eyes. Agatha saw 
that it wouldn’t happen this time. 
Until she was ready — 

Nurse: Ready? Ready for what? 

Paut: Please don’t think about 
Agatha’s strangeness any more. All 
that is past, I assure you. But you 
must stay. You must stay. 

Nourss: I will stay but I will help Mrs. 
Merlin too. Oh, she needs help! 

Pau.: Help — for Agatha? 

Nurse: She needs mental care. Her 


mind is distorted since your acci- 
dent. Oh, I understand so much 
now. The shock was too great for 
her. All these years of care have 
made her think of you as a ghost of 
the man she loved. Mr. Merlin, 
your wife thinks that you are dead! 
We must help her! (Paut MERLIN 
looks at Miss WirHERs incredulously) 

Pavut: You did misunderstand her. 
(Slowly) Oh, Miss Withers, don’t 
you know? Haven’t you guessed? 

Nourse: What should I know? 

Pau: Agatha told you about the acci- 
dent? 

Nurse: Yes, it happened ten years 
ago. 

Pav.: Did she give you the details of 
the accident. It was a frightening 
experience. Oh, it happened like a 
lightning flash. Yes, I suppose I saw 
death for an instant. Death hovered 
close that night. Have you ever 
seen death, Miss Withers? 
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Nurss: Please. (She turns away.) 

Pau: Death is not as intangible as 
one might think. Agatha is right, in 
a way. I have lived with death for 
ten years. A death of loneliness and 
regrets. A living man can suffer 
death without knowing the horror of 
the grave. Do you realize what I am 
saying to you? 

Nurse: No — No — I can’t realize 
anything. 

Pau: We were separated in that acci- 
dent. I have been helpless in this 
house for many years. 

Nourse: It’s terrible — terrible! 

Pau: But my life was spared. I was 
not ready for death. (PauL MERLIN’s 
voice trails off. Then, gripping his 
cane, he steps nearer Miss WITHERS.) 
My wife was killed in the crash. 
(Miss Wituers looks at Pau MErR- 
LIN in terror as the curtain slowly 
descends.) 

THE END 
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Miss Barton is Needed 


by Jeannette Covert Nolan 


Medical Corps 
orderlies 


Characters 

Captain Neat, of the U. S. Army 
Medical Corps 

SERGEANT Fisk 

Pvt. JozE Brown 

Pvt. JENKINS 

Mrs. ALMIRA FALEs 

CLARA BARTON 

GeorcGE, Miss Barton’s “Man Friday” 

A CourIER 

A MESSENGER 

STRETCHER-BEARERS 

TimE: The evening of December 13, 
1862. 

SertinG: A room in a small building on 
the grounds of Lacy House, a planta- 
tion mansion in Falmouth, Va. 

Ar Rise: Caprain NEAL is seated at 
the table, winnowing through stacks 
of papers; he is thirty, brusque, rather 
pompous, dressed in blue uniform. 
SERGEANT Fisk stands at the window, 
looking out. Bursts of gunfire can be 
heard intermittently. 

Caprain Neat (Suddenly): What’s 
this? 

Fisk (Turning and advancing): Sir? 

Captain NEAu: This packet of letters? 

Fisk: Letters the men in Lacy House 
want sent to their families, sir. 
They’re for the return mail tonight 
— if a courier comes with mail from 
Washington. You know, a courier is 
expected — 

Captain Neat (Irritably, breaking in): 
How should I know? I only arrived 

yesterday, I haven’t got the hang of 
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things yet — and I begin to wonder 
if I ever will! (Leafs through letters) 
They’re all in the same handwriting. 

Fisk: Miss Barton’s handwriting, sir. 
The men are among the worst 
wounded; they can’t write, can’t 
hold a pen. They tell Miss Barton 
what to say and she writes it down. 

Captain Neat (With exasperation): 
Miss Barton? I might have guessed! 
That woman is a nuisance! 

Fisk (Surprised): Miss Barton, sir? 

Captain NEAu: An infernal nuisance! 
She has no respect for rank or 
discipline, no official capacity — no 
right to be here. Yet she behaves as 
though she had invented the place! 

Fisk: Well, sir, in a way she did. She’s 
been in Falmouth more than a week, 
working like a Trojan, organizing the 
hospital, ever since our troops 
started assembling. 

CapTain NEAL: Certainly! It’s her 
usual procedure. If a battle is anti- 
cipated, Miss Barton will be ob- 
served, moving in with the vanguard 
regiments. Or if the skirmish occurs 
without forewarning, she moves in 
as soon as the news is flashed to 
Washington. In either circumstance 
—and in no time at all — she has 
hurried to the field, established her- 
self and assumed control of the 
situation. 

Fisk: She brought five wagonloads of 
supplies with her, sir. Food, blan- 
kets, bandages, medicines — 





Captain Neat: Usual procedure! She 
always has supplies. 

Fisk: They say she buys them with 
her own money — money she’s 
earned and saved. 

CapTain NEAL: Yes, and with dona- 
tions solicited from her friends all 
over the country. Oh, she’s not a 
timid person. She’ll stop at nothing. 

Fisk: She’s timid-looking, sir, and 
such a little lady — 

Captain Neat: A little lady whose 
conduct is most unladylike! Ser- 
geant, are you married? 

Fisk: Married? Yes, sir. Yes, indeed! 
Married, and two kids — smartest 
tykes you ever saw! 

Captain Neat: And how does your 
wife spend her time? 

Fisk: Why, minding the house and 
the kids, sir. 

Ex- 


Captain Neat: As she should! 
actly! Your wife wouldn’t dream of 
neglecting her home and family to 
make a spectacle of herself on a 
battlefield, picking up the dead, 


nursing the injured. Nor would 
mine! 

Fisk: But Miss Barton isn’t married, 
sir. She’s a spinster — 

Carprain Nea: An old maid! And 
what has that to do with it? I know 
plenty of spinsters; sweet, quiet 
ladies content to stay decently in 
their homes, where they belong, and 
leave the rough, unsuitable tasks of 
life to men. 

Fisk (Slightly puzzled): They say Miss 
Barton never was much of a home- 
body, sir. She had a job in Washing- 
ton before the war; she was a clerk in 
the government Patent Office. 

Captain Nrat: She has the job now; 


and she ought to be there, tending 
to it. Instead, she traipses down to 
Falmouth, takes over that big 
plantation house yonder, the Lacy 
House, (Pointing in the direction of 
door at left) makes it into a hospital— 
and proposes to manage it! 

Fisk: Without any permission at all? 

CaprTain NEAu: Oh, she probably ob- 
tained some sort of permission, from 
some unidentified source — perhaps 
from the Sanitary Commission. But 
permissions wouldn’t bother Clara 
Barton! She never stands on cere- 
mony. She just rushes in, with her 
wagonloads of supplies, her handful 
of volunteer assistants — 

Fisk (More puzzled): It may be a good 
thing, sir. She accomplishes a good 
deal. 

Captain NEAL: It is not a good thing! 
A woman on the battlefield? It’s 
against nature, against Army rules! 
(Jmpatiently) Clara Barton is strange. 
She seems to bewitch people into 
doing her bidding. They seem to be 
in awe of her. But J am not! I 
officially represent the Medical Corps 
at this post. Even though my assign- 
ment was delayed, I’m here now; 
and I will not be bluffed by a fussy 
little old maid like — 

Pvt Joe Brown (Entering at right up- 
stage door, carrying an enormous 
covered basket. As Brown opens 
door, a shuddering explosion of can- 
non is heard in the background): 
Whew! That was a fierce one, eh? 
A whopper! Bet that rocked us on 
our heels! Those Confederate gun- 
ners — 

Caprain NEAL (Wincing at the sound): 
Shut the door! 





Brown: Yes, sir. (Shuts the door and 
sels basket on the floor) 

Captain NEAL: Where have you been, 
Brown? 

Brown: Out trading, sir. 

CapTain NEAL: Trading? 

Brown: With neighborhood farmers. 
For fresh milk and eggs. Fared right 
well, too. Basket weighs a ton! 

CapTain Neat: Did I say anything to 
you about fresh milk and eggs? 

Brown: No, sir. Miss Barton did. 
Said I was to take some of that 
canned stuff from her stores and 
offer it in trade — 

Captain Nea: Let me remind you, 
Brown, that you’re a Medical Corps 
orderly, not Miss Barton’s errand- 
boy. 

Brown: Yes, sir — no, sir — (Pauses, 
as another explosion ts heard.) 


CapTaIn NEAL (Rising, his face strained 
and anxious) : Fisk, go and see what’s 


happening in Fredericksburg! Get 
me a report! (As Fisk nods) No, I'll 
go! I can’t sit in this hole of a room, 
not knowing — (Exits quickly through 
door at right) 

Brown: Air’s pretty thick in here, eh, 
Sergeant? 

Fisk: Pretty thick, Joe. 

Brown: Storm signals? 
got his dander up? 

Fisk: I think he’s worried. 

Brown: Everybody’s worried. The 
Johnny Rebs are giving us Yanks 
the very devil. 

Fisk: Captain Neal’s brother is in the 
midst of it. 

Brown: The Captain’s brother? 

Fisk: Lieutenant Ralph Neal. His 
artillery battery is in an exposed 


Old man’s 
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position that the Confederates have 
been shelling for hours. 

Brown: Lieutenant Neal? 
him. He’s just a baby. 

Fisk: A baby of nineteen. How old are 
you, Joe? 

Brown: Twenty — but a veteran. 
(Stepping to the window, looking out) 
Well, every man out there is some- 
body’s brother or son or sweetheart. 

Fisk: And the Captain is at odds with 
Miss Barton. 

Brown: What about? 

Fisk: I think he resents the fact that 
she was here before him. 

Brown: Why didn’t he beat her to it, 
then? 

Fisk: There was a delay in assign- 
ments. It wasn’t his fault. 

Brown: And no fault of Miss Barton’s! 
Any fool could have seen that we 
were going to scrap with the Rebels 
at Fredericksburg. That wasn’t a 
secret, eh? 

Fisk: But the Captain couldn’t come 
until he was assigned. And now he’s 
here — and he doesn’t like playing 
second fiddle. 

Brown: Oh! Jealous, eh? 

Fisk: Maybe. At least, he’s critical of 
everything. 

Brown: More shame to him! Miss 
Barton — why, Sergeant, she’s an 
angel! 

Fisk: Well, Captain Neal is a good 
fellow. 

Brown: I'll take Miss Barton! 

Fisk (Smiling): You’re one of those 
people she has bewitched, Joe. 

Brown: I’m one she’s nursed back to 
health after a scrap last year. There 
are hundreds of us; we owe our lives 
to her. (A knocking at right door, 


I know 





which is opened by Fisk, to admit 
Mrs. Atma Faues, a tall woman 
dressed in traveling costume, carrying 
a portmanteau.) 

Mrs. Faues: I’m looking for Miss 
Barton. Do you know where she is? 

Fisk: In the hospital, ma’am. Be 
seated. I’ll call Miss Barton for you. 
(Exits through door at left) 

Mrs. Faxes (Sitting on bench, deposit- 
ing the portmanteau on the floor): 
What’s the news, young man? 

Brown: Not very promising, ma’am. 
The day seems to be going badly for 
us. 

Mrs. Fass: I feared so. Well, I sup- 
pose we can’t win every engagement. 

Brown: No, ma’am. Though that 
would be nice, wouldn’t it? (Glancing 
appraisingly at her) Traveling’s kind 
of inconvenient in these times for a 
lady. 

Mrs. Fares: Oh, I travel whenever 
and wherever I please. 

Brown: You must be some kin to Miss 
Barton! 

Mrs. Fates: No. But I know Miss 
Barton — and I admire her. (Smiling 
reminiscently) Most ladies become 
acquainted at a social affair, a tea 
party or church bazaar. Miss Bar- 
ton and I met on the way to a battle- 
field. It was in August, at Bull Run. 
You see, Mr. —— 

Brown: The name is Brown, ma’am. 
Joe Brown. 

Mrs. Fates: You see, Mr. Brown, my 
sons are soldiers. I knew they were 
at Bull Run, and I got to fretting 
about them. I had the notion they’d 
been hurt, perhaps killed. No re- 
liable information was to be had 
about the battle, no list of casualties. 


My husband and I were frantic. 
Finally I said I would just go down 
there and find out about our boys. 
And I went! It was on the road I 
met Miss Barton. I had heard of 
her and the magnificent service she’s 
performing. I asked if I couldn’t 
work with her at Bull Run. She had 
a few men nurses from the Sanitary 
Commission, but we were the only 
women in the outfit. And how we 
worked! The battle was over, the 
ground literally strewn with human 
wreckage — and not enough doctors 
from the Medical Corps. 

Brown: There never are enough, 
ma’am. Or maybe their assignments 
are delayed — 

Mrs. Fares: We had several days and 
nights of it, working at top speed, in 
pouring rain, in the most adverse 
conditions. At last we got the field 
cleared, the dead buried, and the 
wounded shipped by train to hos- 
pitals in the surrounding cities. I 
had known very little about nursing 
before. I learned from Miss Barton. 
She is an expert. 

Brown (Fervently): An angel! 

Mrs. Faues: Yes, she seemed just that. 
Then, a week ago, when I heard she 
was in Falmouth, I made up my 
mind to help her here —if she’ll 
have me. 

Brown: Oh, I reckon she will, ma’am, 
and gladly. But — your sons? 

Mrs. Faxes: They survived Bull Run. 
So far they’ve been spared, thank 
God! (Door at right opens; CapTaINn 
NEAL enters.) 

Brown (Saluting): A lady, sir. 

Captain NEAL (Straightening his coat): 
To see me? 
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Brown: To see Miss Barton. at you. I must gloat over having 
CapTaIn NEAL: Oh! Well, Brown, is you. 

this your rest period? Are you tak- Mrs. Faues (As she sits with CLARA on 

ing a vacation? Be off! the bench): You’re looking well, Miss 
Brown (Clicking his heels): Yes, sir. Barton. 

On the trot! Ciara: I am well. Always tired, but 
CapTaIn Nea: Your milk and eggs? well. My health seems to thrive on 
Brown: Oh, yes, sir! (Exits with abuse. 

basket. Caprain Nea eyes Mrs. Mrs. Fares: And still wearing that 

FAaLEs curiously, then sits at table and red bow on your collar: In honor of 

busies himself with pen and papers. your father, you once told me. 

Ciara Barton enters through door Cuara: In memory of him now. My 

at left. She is middle-aged, of less than father died recently. (Sighing) Red 

medium height, slender and attractive. was his favorite color; it’s mine, too. 
Mrs. Faues (Rising): Miss Barton? Mrs. Fates: The badge of bravery. 
Cxara: Almira Fales! Cxara: Is it? That must be why my 
Mrs. Faxes: So you remember me? father wished me to wear it. Oh, 
Ciara: As if I ever could forget! Mrs. Fales, you are a veritable god- 

(Clasping Mrs. Faxes’ hands, and send! I’ve been working with only a 

kissing her on both cheeks) Surely, half-dozen orderlies, four men nurses 

surely it isn’t possible you’ve come from the Sanitary Commission, and 

to volunteer — those invalids who are able to 
Mrs. Faues: Yes, I have. hobble about — and with George. 
Cxara: Oh, I’m so grateful! You’rean Mrs. Fates: George? Who is George? 

answer to prayer. Captain Neal! Ciara: A tower of strength! George 
CapTaiIn Neat (Rising, frowning): was a teamster. His normal voca- 

Well? tion is mule-driving, in Washington. 
Ciara: Mrs. Fales, this is Captain I hired him to drive an ambulance 

Neal, the officer in command here. wagon down here. When he con- 

In our hospital, Lacy House, there sented, George didn’t know I was to 

are more than a thousand wounded, be in charge of the wagon-train — 

and more being brought every hour- and when he found I was, he didn’t 
Mrs. Fates (With a curtsy): How do like it one bit! George has ideas 
you do, sir. about ladies— what they should 
Captain Neat (Bowing, grunting a and shouldn’t do. He said he had 

little): Humph! Madam — (He seats never ridden in a mule-wagon with a 

himself again at the table.) Humph! lady, and certainly never had taken 
Mrs. Fates (Whispering to Ciara): driving orders from one. 

Rather snappish, isn’t he? Mrs. Fates: He probably doubted 
Ciara: Sh —sh! Rather troubled. that you were a lady. 

Mrs. Fates: Perhaps I shouldn’t Cuara: He strenuously doubted it. He 
have — began by being sullen and rude; and 
Ciara: Oh, yes! Sit down, I must look then, as we neared Falmouth, he 
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just wouldn’t obey me at all. It was 
a case of mutiny. The drivers of the 
other teams were comrades of his; 
he persuaded them to mutiny, too. 
They got down from the wagons 
and held a sort of solemn conference, 
with George as the ring-leader. 
Then George announced that they 
were abandoning the trip — the 
mules, the wagons and cargo, and 
me —right there in the woods, in 
the cold winter night. 

Mrs. Faxes: And did they? 

Ciara: No. While they’d been con- 
ferring, I had delved into my boxes 
and fished out a skillet and some 
jars of provisions. When George 
came to tell me their decision, I had 
kindled a fire and was frying bacon 
and boiling coffee. The smell of it 
was delicious — and George, I knew, 
was very hungry. I said that of 


course they must do as they thought 
best about leaving; but that perhaps 
they would eat supper with me be- 


fore they went. George grumbled, 
but beckoned to his friends; and they 
all sat down. I heaped food upon 
their plates — and I treated them 
like gentlemen, honored guests — as 
if they were so many ambassadors 
or ministers of state — as if George 
himself were President Lincoln! You 
can’t imagine how amazed they 
were! 

Mrs. Fates: And delighted? 

Ciara: Yes. George was immediately 
tamed; and he tamed the others. I 
think he had enjoyed his reputation 
as a bully; but he enjoyed being a 
gentleman even more. Since then 
George and I have been the stanch- 
est allies. 


Mrs. Fates: You have a way with 
you, my dear. 

Ciara (Wonderingly): Have I? I 
know I’m forever encountering op- 
position which must be challenged 
and overcome before I can do any- 
thing! 

Mrs. Faues: Because you’re a woman. 
And because you’re doing something 
new. You're a pioneer. Aren’t 
pioneers invariably opposed? 

Ciara (Musing): They say I’m stub- 
born — and I can’t deny it. If I 
weren’t, I’d never have had my first 
pass into a military area. I had to 
beg and plead for that pass! My 
plans were complete to the last de- 
tail, I would not have infringed upon 
anyone else’s official territory. But 
the men in the War Department 
whom I appealed to seemed to think 
I was insane! 

Mrs. Fares: You won them over, 
though. 

Ciara: Some of them. Yet there still 
are people who mistrust me, people 
whose purposes and aims are quite 
the same as mine. They say I’m 
bossy — and that’s also true; years 
of schoolteaching taught me to be 
bossy. And I’m accused of being 
undignified — which I admit freely. 
But how could I be otherwise, Mrs. 
Fales, padding around, dirty and 
bedraggled, on a battlefield? 

Mrs. Fares (Consolingly): You could- 
n’t! 

Cuara: I had one terribly undignified 
day! There were twenty wounded 
men marooned on an island, stranded 
and starving. I was on the river 
bank — and my sole companion 
was a shy young clergyman, a vol- 
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unteer from the Christian Commis- 
sion and a novice at rescue work. I 
told him that we must get out to the 
island. It was imperative, for with- 
out nourishment, the men would die. 
Fortunately the river was shallow. I 
had some squares of calico, which I 
tore up and made into aprons — or 
combination aprons-and-sacks. I 
tied one around my waist, the other 
around the young clergyman’s waist, 
and filled the sacks with crackers and 
loaves of bread. I gave him a kettle 
of soup and a pot of coffee, one for 
each hand. I took a soup kettle and 
a coffee pot, and told him to follow 
me. Then I lifted my skirts to my 
knees and waded into the stream. 
You should have seen that young 
man’s face! He was embarrassed, 
utterly shocked. But he followed. 

Mrs. Fags: Realizing, I daresay, that 

it’s better to be useful than digni- 
fied — as you realized long ago. You 
do have adventures, Miss Barton! 

Ciara (Nodding): Of all sorts. Fre- 
quently comical. 

Mrs. Fares: Frequently dangerous. 
Are you never afraid? 

Ciara: Afraid? Constantly! I’m an 
awful coward, a born coward. 

Mrs. Faxes: No one would guess it! 

Criara: I try to hide my cowardice — 
with a bright red ribbon. 

GeorGE (Offstage, gruffly): Miss Bar- 
ton? 

Ciara: It’s George. (Answering) Yes, 
George? 

GrorGe (Entering from door at left; a 
burly, bearded giant, carrying a kit of 
tools): Miss Barton, I’ve built those 
extra bunks you were talking about. 

Ciara: Thank you, George. This is 
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Mrs. Fales, a good friend of mine, 

and a good nurse. 

GEORGE (Grinning cordially at Mrs 
Fates): Yes, ma’am. (7o Ciara) 
Like shelves, the bunks are; under 
the stairs and in the closets. Space 
for a passel more poor chaps. 
Reckon we'll get ’em, too. The 
stretcher-bearers are out now. 

Cxiara: I'll inspect the bunks. Won’t 
you come with me, Mrs. Fales? 
(They exit through door at left.GrorGE 
would trail after them, but CapTarIn 
NEAL stops him with a gesture. Dur- 
ing the foregoing conversation, Cap- 
TAIN NEAL has pretended to be intent 
on his papers at the table; actually he 
has been listening, his face registering 
increasing annoyance.) 

CapTaiNn NEAL: Are you a carpenter? 

GerorGe: Carpenter, porter, chief- 
cook-and-bottle-washer, jack-of-all- 
trades. For Miss Barton. And proud 
of it! She calls me her Man Friday, 
like somebody she read about in a 
book. And who might you be, sir? 

Caprain Neat (Chagrined): I might be 
a person of importance, but I’m only 
the army officer assigned to manage 
this hospital — and very unim- 
portant, it seems. 

GrorGe: Oh, yes. I recollect Miss 
Barton mentioned you — 

Captain Neat: I have some car- 
penter’s chores for you to do, at your 
leisure. 

GerorGeE: Well, sir, I don’t have much 
leisure — and I’d be obliged to ask 
Miss Barton. 

CapraIn Nga: No, you would not! 
I am in charge here. Can’t you get 
that through your stupid brain? 

Georce (Affronted, staring): Miss 


Barton fixed up the hospital. It was 
just a big empty house when we 
came. She fixed it all up. 

Captain Nea: Without authority! 
With only a shadowy permission 
granted by some minor official in 
Washington. Miss Barton has no 
connection with the Army — 

Grorce: She’s tried to connect herself 
with the Army, sir, but those people 
in Washington won’t let her do what 
she wants to do. 

Caprain NEAL: No, they won’t. Nor 
will I, at Lacy House. 

Gerorce: Oh, so you’re one of ’em? 
Quarrelsome, touchy, stiff-necked — 

Captain NEAL: Miss Barton told you 
that? 

Grorce: No. I can see it, for myself. 
Well, sir, you just get your own 
carpenter. I’m working for Miss 


Barton! (Exits, grinning impudently, 


through door at right) 

Ciara (Re-opening door at left): The 
bunks are fine, George . . . Oh, he’s 
gone? 

Caprain Nea: Yes, he’s gone, your 
Man Friday. 

Cxara: I must show Mrs. Fales where 
to put her portmanteau. 

Captain NEAL: Wait! Miss Barton, 
why is that lady in Falmouth? 

Ciara (Smiling): I think you know 
why. Weren’t you eavesdropping? 

Captain Neat (Jncensed): Miss Bar- 
ton, I do not intend to have Lacy 
House turned into an institution for 
interfering females! 

Cxiara: Oh, Captain, how I wish there 
were more interfering females. They 
make splendid nurses. 

Captain Nea.: Then they should en- 
list as nurses in the Army. 


Criara: I thought of doing that. Fora 
while I was determined to be an 
Army nurse. But those women are 
in city hospitals; they can never go 
into the field. I have hoped to get 
the Army to sponsor me as a nurse 
in the field, where I know I’m most 
effective — 

Captain Nea: Where you have no 
authority to be. The Army does not 
look with favor on such activity as 
yours, Miss Barton. 

Ciara (Soberly): No, and that’s my 
weakness, isn’t it? A lack of sponsor- 
ship. But I may have it — some 
day. 

Captain NEAL: I think not. 

Ciara: I have applied. Again and 
again I have applied — 

Captain Neat: The Army does not 
approve of women in military en- 
campments. The battlefield is not a 
woman’s sphere. 

Ciara: How silly. Many lives are 
sacrificed because of the Army’s 
prudishness — 

Voice (Offstage): Miss Barton! 
Barton is needed! 

Ciara: Excuse me, please, Captain. 
(Exits, through left door) 

CapTain NEAL: Miss Barton is needed! 
All day, by everyone! But, unless 
I’m mistaken, Miss Barton may 
soon find there are such things as 
rules and regulations — 

Fisk (Entering behind Captain NEAL): 
Are you speaking to me, sir? 

Captain NEAL: No! (More courteously) 
Any reports, Sergeant? 

Fisk: Heavy firing on our artillery 
positions, sir. 

Caprain Nea (Harried, his anxiety 
renewed): Heavy firing? 


Miss 





Fisk: A great many casualties. It’s 
like early this morning, when they 
sent for Miss Barton. The doctor in 
Fredericksburg sent a messenger; he 
said he was snowed under, he had 
more than he could handle. So Miss 
Barton and George crossed the 
bridge. Bullets were hailing — but 
she got there. 

Captain NEAL: Don’t tell me! Don’t 
name that woman to me again! 

Fisk: Very well, sir. (An uncomfortable 
silence follows. STRETCHER-BEARERS 
can be glimpsed passing the window, 
laden with the wounded. Guns boom 
in the distance.) 

JENKINS (Entering at right upstage 
door): Hey, Sergeant, where do we 
take these Graycoats? 

CaprTain Nea (Before Fisk can an- 
swer): Graycoats? 

JENKINS (Seeing CAPTAIN NEAL, salut- 
ing him): Yes, sir. The Confederate 
Johnnies. Are they to be bedded in 
with our boys? 

Captain NEAL: Who said they were to 
be brought to Lacy House? 

JENKINS: Miss Barton, sir. This morn- 
ing she said — 

Captain Neat: The hospital is 
crowded! 

Jenkins: Not too crowded, Miss 
Barton said. 

Captain Neat: Go outside! Wait 
there! (As JENKINS salutes and ezits) 
Fisk, call Miss Barton. Call her in! 

Fisk (Crossing stage to left door): Yes, 
sir. (Exits) 

CapTain NEAL (To himself): Now she 
has gone too far. Quite too far. (As 
Fisk appears, escorting CuarRA) I'll 
talk privately with Miss Barton, 
Sergeant. (Fisk exits through door at 


right, and can be seen passing the 
window.) Miss Barton, what is the 
meaning of this? Since when have 
we adopted a policy of rescuing our 
sworn enemies — 

Cuiara: I have always done it, Captain. 

Captain NEAL: You have done it? 

Cxiara: I have never withheld aid to 
any man I saw lying stricken, drown- 
ing in his own blood, on any battle- 
field, merely because his uniform was 
gray rather than blue. 

CapTain NEAL: You believe that is 
your mission? 

Ciara: I do. I never stop to ask my- 
self whether the man is a Northerner 
or a Southerner. I never stop to ask 
him his race, politics or religion, 
either. He is a human being — and 
suffering. I give him all the help I 
can. 

Caprain Nea: This is ridiculous. 
And unprecedented! 

Cxiara: Oh, no! 

CapTaIn NEAL: It is! Do you for an 
instant suppose that our men who 
fall on a Southern battlefield are 
shown such mercy? 

Cuiara: Of course, I suppose that! I 
know it is true! And you must surely 
know it, too. The Confederates are 
people drawn, as we are drawn, into 
a fateful, gigantic struggle, a testing 
of ideas and ideals. I think their 
ideas and ideals, their convictions 
are wrong and false. But I am not so 
deluded as to think the Confederates 
still aren’t people. 

JENKINS (Opening door, thrusting in his 
head): Miss Barton, the Sergeant 
said you were in here. Shall we take 
the Rebs into Lacy House? It’s 
getting dark and raining a little. 





Criara: Yes, Jenkins. Yes. 

CapTaINn NEAL: Just a minute, orderly. 
We cannot accommodate — 

Ciara: We can accommodate them, 
Captain. 

Captain NEAL: 
limited — 

Ciara: The bunks George built — and 
he can build more, many more. 

Captain Neau: By taking in these 
Confederates, we may be depriving 
men who fell inside our own lines. 

JENKINS: These men fell inside our 
lines, sir. 

Captain NEAL: I forbid — 

Cuiara: Oh, no! Don’t you hear, Cap- 
tain? They fell inside our lines. 
Could we have allowed them to lie 
there and die? Should we have 
trampled them down with the wheels 
of our cannon? (Jo Jenkins) Take 
them into Lacy House! How could 


Our facilities are 


we turn them away? (JENKINS has 
been looking bewilderedly from one 
speaker to the other; but now he exits, 
and the SrRETCHER-BEARERS are seen 
passing the window.) 


CapTtaIN Neat (Furiously): Miss 
Barton, this is intolerable! This is 
not to be endured! (As Fisk enters) 
Sergeant, didn’t I tel! you — 

Fisk (Apologetically): The mail, sir. 
The courier from Washington. 

Courier (Entering, laying mail-pouch 
on table): Anything to go back, 
Captain? 

Captain Neat: Yes. (He picks up the 
packet of letters which CuaRA has 
written for the soldiers, tosses it to 
Courier, who salutes and exits, with 
Fisk. Glancing briefly through the 
contents of the mail-pouch, he pounces 
upon one letter, opens and scans it 
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hurriedly. Holding the letter, he turns 
to CLARA) Miss Barton, I am not a 
cruel man — 

Cxiara: Oh, I’m sure of that. Merely 
short-sighted and old-fashioned in 
your prejudices. And obstinate. 
But I am obstinate, myself. 

Voice (Offstage): Miss Barton! 
Barton is needed! 

Ciara: Excuse me, Captain. (Starts 
toward door at left) 

Caprain NEAL: No, never mind that. 
I have something to say to you. 

Ciara (Pausing): What is it, Captain? 

Captain NEA.: Since the moment of 
my arrival in Falmouth, I have 
known there would be this crisis. 

Cuiara: Crisis? 

Caprain NEAL: Between us. I have 
seen it as inevitable. I’ve known 
that while you were here, some mem- 
bers of the small staff in Lacy House, 
perhaps most of them, would ignore 
me and look to you for direction — 

Ciara: Only bécause I was here first. 

Captain Neat: You are everywhere 
first, Miss Barton! It is uncanny 
how you are everywhere first! (More 
calmly, with an effort not to display 
temper. Continuing) Therefore, I 
have known that we both could not 
remain. One of us must go. And I 
have not doubted which one it 
would be. 

Ciara: That is your opinion? Mine is 
just the contrary, Captain. I see no 
reason why we both can’t remain, 
and on good terms, too. I am eager 
to be on such terms with you, Cap- 
tain. If a crisis exists between us, 
it’s not of my making. 

Captain Neat (With sarcasm): Oh, 
no! 


Miss 





CxiaRA: I have wished only to work 
with you — with anyone who serves 
the ends of justice and mercy. I 
have done that, often. Yes, very 
often I’ve been thrown in contact 
with a man like yourself, prejudiced, 
suspicious of me and my methods, 
even my motives; but still we have 
worked together well enough. And 
sometimes we have become fast 
friends. I have many friends among 
the Medical Corps doctors. I see no 
reason why you and I can’t arrange 
some sort of compromise — 

Captain NEAL (Ominously): It is too 
late for compromise. 

Voice (Offstage): Miss Barton! 

Ciara: Too late, Captain? 

Captain NEAL: This letter — 

Brown (Opening door at left, standing 
in aperture): Miss Barton, that fel- 
low with the malaria is having a 
chill, a hard chill — 

CapTaIn NEAL: Get out! Get out! 

Ciara (Above Caprain NEAL’s shout- 
ing): Give him a dose of quinine, 
Brown. See that he swallows it. I’ll 
come presently. 

Brown: Yes, ma’am. (Closes door) 

Ciara: You were saying something 
about a letter, Captain. (She seems to 
have observed an alteration in Cap- 
TAIN NEAL’s manner. She looks 
vaguely uneasy.) 

Caprain Neat: A letter from Wash- 
ington. (Holding up the letter) From 
my superior officers. It is the reply 
to a telegram I dispatched last 
night — just twelve hours after my 
arrival. I am lucky to have a reply 
so promptly. The telegraph, the 
mails — wonderful advantages in our 
modern life, Miss Barton. 


Crara: Yes, they are. 

Captain NEAL: The tone of this letter 
is unequivocal. It states very defi- 
nitely that you are to be relieved of 
all duty in the Falmouth area. At 
once. In plain words, Miss Barton, 
you are dismissed. 

Ciara (Incredulously): You wired to 
the War Department, complaining 
of me? 

Captain NEA: I did. 

Ciara: You complained of my skill at 
nursing? 

Captain NEAL: Not that. 
be a very good nurse. 
Cuiaka: I am a good nurse! 
Captain Nea: I complained of you 

as a meddler. 

Cxara: In plain words, Captain, you 
let your dislike of me override your 
judgment, the dictates of your con- 
science, regarding the welfare of this 
hospital. 

Captain NEAL: No, Miss Barton. 

Ciara: We could have come to an 
agreement, you and I — 

CapraiIn Neat (Emphatically shaking 
his head): There is nothing more to 
be said on the subject. You are re- 
lieved of all duty. I’ll have a wagon 
hitched to convey you safely to the 
railroad station. Of course, the 
other lady, Mrs. Fales, will accom- 
pany you. 

Ciara: But I won’t go! I can’t! I 
can’t desert the men, the wounded 
men in Lacy House. Why, I know 
them — know them all by name! 
Some of them were pupils of mine 
when I taught school. Yes, really, 
Captain Neal I — I have a maternal 
feeling for them. I pity and love 
them — 


You may 





Captain Neat: You will go, Miss 
Barton. In the circumstances, you 
can scarcely remain. It would be 
most awkward for you. Your dis- 
missal is from Washington, and it is 
specific and urgent. 

Criara: If I went — If I go — who will 
work in my place. Whom will you 
substitute? Whom can you sub- 
stitute? There won’t be a woman 
nurse in the hospital. 

Caprain Neat: I can do without 
women nurses. 

Cxara: Even though you know they’re 
the best nurses? 

Caprain NEAL: They’re not — 

Criara: Oh, yes! That’s been demon- 
strated a thousand times. I myself 
have demonstrated it. I’ve snatched 
back from death’s door many pa- 
tients whom your doctors, and your 
men nurses, had given up as lost — 

CapraIn NEAL: I’m not interested in a 
recital of your triumphs. 

Ciara: How absurdly, blindly biased 
you are, Captain! 

Captain Neau (Irate, but striving to 
master his wrath): Sergeant Fisk will 
fetch a wagon. Probably you have a 
bag, or something to pack? 

Cuara (Sadly, realizing her defeat): Yes, 
a bag. (Starting toward left door, 
speaking over her shoulder) I came 
with five wagon-loads of supplies. 
For days they were the only supplies 
available, and they’re not yet ex- 
hausted. I hope you will accept 
what’s left — for the sake of the hos- 
pital? Lint, medicines, muslin 
sheets — such articles have value, 
even if I have not. 

Captain Neau (Stiffly): I will accept 
them, Miss Barton. (As she exits, he 
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paces up and down, alone, muttering) 
A strange woman! Strangest I’ve 
ever known. Most women would 
have cried. She didn’t. No tears. 
Said she was a coward, a born 
coward? But she has courage — 
courage like a man’s! — 

Fisk (Entering from right door): May 
I come in, sir? 

Captain Neat (Barking): Why not? 
(A slight pause, occasioned by the 
detonating of cannon): You're to 
fetch a wagon and drive Miss Barton 
and the other lady to the station. 
They’re catching the night train. 

Fisk (Without astonishment, but re- 
gretfully): I’m sorry, sir. Miss 
Barton was so set on staying. 

Captain NEax (Wryly): More eaves- 
dropping! 

Fisk: Well, I was just at the door, sir; 
I couldn’t have avoided — 

Caprain NEAL: No matter. 
wagon. 

Fisk (Lingering): It does seem too 
bad, when Miss Barton’s so popular 
with everybody — 

Caprain Neat (Roaring): Fetch a 
wagon! 

Fisk: Yes, sir. (Turning toward door at 
right, he collides with a MESSENGER, 
who rushes in, breathless and di- 
sheveled.) 

MessEnGeER: Captain Neal? I’m from 
General Burnside’s headquarters. 
We are in full retreat, sir, falling 
back on all fronts, retreating across 
the bridge. The Rebels have swept 
everything before them. (Pausing 
panting) And your brother, sir — 

Captain NzEa.: My brother! 

MessENGER: Lieutenant Neal — 

Captain Neat: What about him? 
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(Seizing MESSENGER by the sleeve) 
What about Lieutenant Neal? 

MESSENGER: Shot, sir. 

Captain NEAL: Killed? 

MESSENGER: Wounded, sir. 

Captain Nea (Tugging roughly at 
MESSENGER’S sleeve): Is it — seri- 
ous? 

MESSENGER: Yes, sir. Serious. But 
the doctor in Fredericksburg did an 
emergency operation and he said 
that with proper care — 

CapTaINn NEAL: My brother! 

MESSENGER: They’re bringing him to 
Lacy House, sir. 

Caprain Neat (Releasing MEssEN- 
GER’s sleeve): Fisk! Fisk! 

Fisk (At door): Yes, sir. Just off to 
fetch the wagon, sir. 

CaprTain NEAL: Wagon! (Wildly) Blast 
the wagon! Fetch Miss Barton! 
Get her in here! Miss Barton! 

Ciara (Having heard the commotion, 
she 1s already in the room; she wears a 
traveling cloak and bonnet): Someone 
called me? 

Captain Neat: I called you. Miss 
Barton, my brother — (As ¢f over- 
whelmed by grief and apprehension, 
he conceals his face in his hands.) 

MESSENGER: It’s Lieutenant Neal, 
ma’am. Seriously wounded. 

Cuiara: The captain’s brother? Oh, 
dreadful! But — not dead? 

MeEssENGER: No, ma’am. Not yet. 

Ciara: Well, with proper nursing — 

MESSENGER: That’s what the doctor 
said, operating. With you here, the 
doctor said — 

Captain Neat (Looking up): Miss 
Barton, I love my brother. 

Cxara (Heartily): I’m sure you do! 

Captain Neau: He’s young, Miss 
Barton. So young! 
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Ciara: Most of them are so young, 
aren’t they? (A long pause; a long, 
significant exchange of glances be- 
tween CapTAIN NEAL and CLARA; 
then, slowly, she takes off her bonnet 
and throws it on the bench.) The doc- 
tor seems to think that something 
can be done. 

Captain Nea: Miss Barton, if you 
will do your best for my brother — 

Cuara: I’ll give him the same care I 
give all my boys. Neither more nor 
less. 

Captain Nea: I understand, Miss 
Barton. I understand — and I could 
ask for nothing better. 

Mrs. Fass (Entering at left, in travel- 
ing costume, with her portmanteau): 
Well, I’m ready, if we must go. 

Ciara: We're not going. 

Mrs. Faues: Not going? 

Ciara: We're staying, Mrs. Fales. At 
Captain Neal’s request. 

Mrs. Faves: But I thought he said — 

Ciara: The Captain wants us to work 
with him — and he’s in command, 
isn’t he? 

Mrs. Fass (Perplexed): I don’t know. 
And I don’t believe he knows what 
he wants! A very snappish man!— 

Ciara (Smiling): Sh — sh! We must 
get into our work clothes, Mrs. 
Fales. (They exit.) 

Captain Neat (To Fisk and MeEs- 
SENGER): Why are you standing 
there gaping? I have a letter to 
write. A letter which must be sent 
tonight. To Washington. (Hesi- 
tantly, as if with effort) A letter 
acknowledging that I’ve been in 
error, recommending that Miss Clara 
Barton be permanently attached to 
the United States Army, as an 
Army nurse — in the field, or where- 





ever she chooses to be. (As Fisk and 
MESSENGER exit through right door, 
Captain NEAL sits at the table and 
writes rapidly, with scratching pen. 
The lights dim a little; there is the 
noise of cannon outside, but more 
faintly, tapering off to silence.) 

Criara (Entering at left): Captain, your 
brother is here now, and conscious. 
Would you like to speak to him? 

Captain Nea (Springing up): Will 
he pull through? Do you think 
there’s a chance? 

Cxara: I think there’s a chance. 

Caprain NEAL: With you to help him? 

Ciara: With me to help him. 

Captain NEAL: I do want to speak to 
him! (Pauses) Perhaps you would 
read this letter? No, no, it’s not the 
one I received! It’s a letter I’m just 
in process of writing and haven’t 
quite finished. But since it con- 
cerns you — (Handing letter to her, 
he crosses in front to left door, and 
exits.) 

Cxiara: Poor, worried man! (Seats her- 
self on bench and reads the letter. 
Then, smiling, gazing out over foot- 
lights, the letter in her hands) Some- 
times I have a vision, or what seems 


a vision. I see my country whole 
and healed once more, North and 
South reunited, one people, never 
again to be divided by war and 
hatred. (Pauses) I seem to see be- 
yond the present, far, far into a 
future when this humble work of 
mine has found boundless, universal 
support. I see the work growing, 
growing, becoming at last a great 
labor of faith and hope and charity, 
so great that it embraces all the 
civilized nations of the world — 
growing, expanding, continuing 
through both war and peace, every- 
where, forever — (As she speaks, the 
room has gradually darkened. On the 
rear wall, the emblem of the Red Cross 
is revealed, like a reflection of her 
vision.) 

Voice (Offstage): Miss Barton! 

Ciara (Rousing, turning her head): 
Yes? 

Voice: Miss Barton is needed! 

Ciara: Coming! (Rising, she stands a 
moment under the warmly glowing 
Red Cross; then walks across stage, 
repeating clearly, with spirit) Com- 
ing! 

THE END 


— 





Part Two 


Intermediates 





On the Fence 


by Marcia Moray Beach 


Characters 
Mrs. MILEes 
Tom MILEs 
GEORGE 
PAUL 
JANIE 
HorRaAcE 
GINNY 

SerrTina: A fenced-in backyard. 

At Rise: Mrs. MIEs is hanging out 
some washing while Tom paints the 
fence. 

Tom: Jeepers, Mom! Why did you 
have to pick today to make me paint 
this old fence? 

Mrs. Mies: You’ve been putting off 
doing it for the last week, Tom. As 
far as I could see, any day was the 
wrong time. You might as well settle 
down and get it over with. 

Tom: But, there’s baseball practice this 
afternoon! 

Mrs. Mies: You had baseball prac- 
tice all last week, too. You ought to 
be as good as that Joe DiMaggio 
(Pronounces with hard G) by this 
time. 

Tom (Correcting her): DiMaggio, Mom! 

Mrs. Mies: Well, DiMaggio, then. 
No matter how you pronounce it, I 
doubt if even he has to spend ag 
much time at it as you do. Now, get 
on with that painting, Tom. 
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Tom (Muttering): What a break! Stuck 
here all day. 

Mrs. Mixes: What’s that you’re say- 
ing, Tom? 

Tom: Nothing, Mom. (He starts paint- 
ing with exaggerated speed.) 

Mrs. Mites (Coming over to watch 
him): Not so fast, there! You’ve 
skipped a place. Maybe someone 
will come along and help you. Re- 
member how it happened in Tom 
Sawyer? 

Tom: Who was he? 

Mrs. Mixes: Tom Miles, don’t tell me 
you’ve never heard of Tom Sawyer! 
Tom: Is he the guy who trails Dick 

Tracy? 

Mrs. Mixes: Don’t you boys know 
anyone outside of Comic Book char- 
acters? Tom Sawyer is the name of a 
very famous book written by Mark 
Twain. (She sits down on bench.) 

Tom: What’s he got to do with painting 
a fence? 

Mrs. Mixes: A great deal. He had a 
fence to paint on a day just like this 
one. And he didn’t relish the job any 
more than you do. 

Tom (Hopefully): Did he get out of 
doing it? 

Mrs. Mies: Yes, as a matter of fact, 
he did. By using his head. 

Tom: You can’t paint a fence with your 
head! 








Mrs. Mixes: Don’t be facetious, dear. 
By head, I mean brains. He used his 
brains. 

Tom: I’d use anything to get me out of 
this job. What did he do, Mom? 
Mrs. Mites: Well, briefly, this is the 
way he managed it. Some of his 
friends stopped by to watch him, 
prepared to tease him, I suppose. 
Tom Sawyer paid no attention to 
them and kept right on at his paint- 
ing as if he were having the time of 

his life. 

Tom: Some act! 

Mrs. Migs: It worked, however. His 
friends began to get interested, and 
the next thing, they were begging 
Tom Sawyer to let them try their 
hand at the painting. 

Tom: They must have been a bunch of 
dopes. 

Mrs. Mites: You may get an oppor- 
tunity to put his plan to use. 

Tom: Go on. What happened? 

Mrs. Mixes: Well, Tom Sawyer held 
off a while before he pretended very 
reluctantly to give up the brush. 
His friends fell all over themselves 
taking turns painting, until the first 
thing you know, they had the fence 
all done while Tom Sawyer sat in the 
sun watching them work. 

Tom: Not bad! Gee, not bad at all. 
Thanks for telling me about him. 

Mrs. Mixes: You’re welcome dear. 
I just hope someone comes along so 
you can try it out. I’ve got to get at 
my cake now so I'll leave you. I 
don’t care who paints the fence just 
as long as it is done today. And, I 
mean .. . today! (Exit Mrs. Mixes) 

Tom (Calling after her): Wish me luck, 

Mom! (He sits down, leaning against 


the fence.) No sense wasting my 
time on this old fence if I’m going to 
hook some poor dope into doing it 
for me. (A shrill cat whistle is heard 
off stage and Tom leaps to his feet. He 
is painting with great zest as his 
friend GrorGE strolls on stage, tossing 
a ball into the air and catching it non- 
chalantly.) 

GerorGeE: Hi! Going to ball practice? 

Tom: Nope. (Working with absorption) 

GrorGE: Why not? What's eating 
you? 

Tom: Got something better to do. 

GeorGce: Are you kidding! (Points to 
fence) You don’t mean that? That 
dumb job? 

Tom (Painting furiously): That’s what 
you think. 

George: What’s so special about slap- 
ping paint around? 

Tom: It’s nice work, if you can get it. 

GerorcGeE: All the fellows are coming out 
today. 

Tom: I can play ball any old time. 
(Stands off to study his handiwork.) 

GrorGE (Pointing): You missed one. 

Tom (Pretending not to see): Where? 
Show me. 

GrorGE (Approaching gingerly): Right 
in front of your nose. See? 

Tom (Dangling brush in front of him in- 
vitingly): I can do a post in one 
stroke. Want to bet on it? 

Gerorce (Backing away): So, what if 
you don’t? 

Tom: It’s fun to try . . 
game. 

GerorGeE: Well, hope you win it! I got 
a real game waiting. You play it 
with a bat and ball. So long, Michel- 
angelo! (Exit GrorGe, whistling and 

tossing ball in air as he departs.) 
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Tom (Morosely watching him go): How 
do you like that! Some pal. And 
Tom Sawyer. . . some actor, him! 
(He returns reluctanily to painting 
and hears sound of harmonica played 
offstage.) My gosh, here comes Paul. 
Another chance. Here’s hoping I 
don’t muff it this time. (Bends to 
task with vigor) 

Pau (Playing “Yankee Doodle” loudly 
as he nears Tom): How was that? 

Tom: How was what? 

Pau.: Are you deaf? I can play it all 
the way through now. 

Tom: Oh, that? I’m too busy to listen 
to kid’s stuff right at the moment. 
Pav: It isn’t kid’s stuff! This is my 

new harmonica. 

Tom: Anybody can play a tune on those 
things. Bet you can’t paint a whole 
post in one swoosh. Watch this! 
(He demonstrates with a flourish.) 

Pau: Looks simple to me. 

Tom: Sounds simple to me . 
ing that thing. 

Pau.: Bet you can’t even play the first 
bar. Here, try it. Give me that 
brush. We'll exchange. (Holds out 
harmonica) 

Tom: I don’t know if I’d better take a 
chance on your messing up this job. 

Pau: Don’t be dopey. I could do it 
with my eyes closed. Here, give 
with the brush and I’ll show you. 

Tom (Pretending great reluctance): You 
have to do it just so. There’s quite 
a trick to it. 

Pau: Come on! Take this. We'll see 
which is easiest. (They exchange 
weapons.) 

Tom (Playing way off key): There! 
Hear that? 

Pauu (Covering up his ears): I wish I 
hadn’t! 


. . play- 
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Tom: Well, let’s see you put some paint 
on. And you need at least one hand. 

Pau (Missing part of the post): You 
can’t do it with just one swish. 

Tom: I can. (Continues playing off key) 

Pau: Why don’t you try something 
else. . . more simple? (He attempts 
to cover post with a single stroke and 
misses.) 

Tom (Encouragingly): You'll catch on 
to it. Put more paint on next time. 

Pau: You try keeping on the key! 

Tom: I just need more practice. 

Paut (Dipping brush deeply in paint): 
That goes for me and this job, too. 
Tom (Playing): I think I’m getting it! 
Pauu (Applying paint earnestly): How 

am I doing? 

Tom (Inspecting): Not bad. Not bad 
at all. Still need a little more paint. 

Paut (Indignant): I put too much on 
last time. Look! It’s spilled all over 
the place. 

Tom: Don’t worry about spilling as 
long as you get the paint on the 
fence. (He sits on the bench.) 

Pau (Suddenly suspicious): What do 
you mean . . . worrying? Whose 
worry is this? Not mine, chum! 
(Starts to lay down the brush.) 

Tom (Hastily): I was only kidding. 
You’re going great guns there. 
Couldn’t do as well myself. (PauL 
is drawn into taking another stroke.) 

JANIE (Wheeling up her bicycle, surpris- 
ing both boys): What’s going on? 

Tom (Nervously watching Pau): Janie! 
Where did you come from? Paul and 
I are doing a job here. We’re pretty 
busy. 

JANtE: Looks like Paul is doing the 
work part of it. 

Pau: Tom said there was a trick to 
painting a fence. 


Tom: You said there was a trick to 
playing this old harmonica. 

JANIE: From what I heard, and from 
what I’m seeing, neither of you have 
mastered whatever trick there is to 
either of them. Don’t you boys 
know the team is practicing today? 

Tom: Sure. What of it? Paul plays 
basketball. 

JANIE: How come so casual? I thought 
baseball was your life’s work. 

Tom: A guy can want a change some- 
times, can’t he? 

JANIE: What are you changing to? The 
harmonica? 

Paut (Dropping brush in pail): He’d 
better give up on that instrument. 
(Mops off face with a large, red hand- 
kerchief) Whew! It’s hot! 

Tom: Take it easy a minute. Mom said 
she’d bring out some lemonade. 

JANIE (Provocatively): I’m thinking 
about something. 

Pau: What? 

JANIE: Something very cool. 

Tom (Hopefully): Like lemonade? 

JANIE (Flatly): Like water. 

Tom: You mean you want a drink? 
I'll get you one in a jiff. 

JANteE: I don’t want to drink it. I want 
to swim in it. 

Pau: Say 
thought, Janie. 

Tom: Oh, stick around. There won’t 
be anybody at the pool now. 

JANIE: I know three people who could 
be there. 

Pau: Who? 

JANIE, You, and me, and Dizzy Dean, 
here. 

Tom (Ignoring her to inspect the fence): 
Gee, Paul. Your part looks better 


that’s not a bad 


than mine. (Shouts up at house) Hey, 
Mom! How about some lemonade! 

Mrs. Miuzs (Off): You’ll have to wait 
a few minutes, Tom. I haven’t had 
time to make it yet. 

JANIE: You didn’t answer my question 
about going swimming, Tom. 

Pau: Yeah. Let’s call quits on this 
job and get cooled off. 

Tom: I’m not hot. 

JANIE: You don’t look like an ad for 
cold drinks to me. Your face is as 
red as Paul’s handkerchief. 

Pau: What’s the matter with my 
handkerchief! 

JANIE: Nothing’s the matter with it. 
I just said Tom looks like it. 

Tom: I don’t care how I look. I’m still 
not hot! 

Pau: Well, don’t get sore about it. 
It’s no crime to be hot. 

JaANnteE: If it is, then I’m a criminal, be- 
cause I’m about to melt. A swim 
would certainly feel good. 

Paut (Leaping to his feet and pulling 
JANIE up with him): I’ve had enough 
of this stalling around. Come on, 
Janie. 

JANIE: Can’t you come with us, Tom? 

Tom: I can, but I don’t want to. Once 
I start a job, I finish it. (Glares at 
PAUL.) 

Pau: Don’t look at me as if I’d pulled 
a gun on you. After all, it’s not my 
job. J didn’t start it. I was just 
fooling around to help you out. 

JANIE: I’m not going to hang around 
listening to you boys argue. I’m off 
to the pool. So long, you two. (She 
wheels off stage.) 

Pau (Torn): I'll help you tomorrow, 
Tom. 
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Tom: Tomorrow will be too late, 
thanks! (He picks up brush and starts 
painting.) 

Paut (Calling): Wait up for me, Janie! 
See you later, Tom. 

Tom (Not turning around): Much later. 

Paut: If that’s the way you feel about 
it. (Pau exits playing ‘Yankee 
Doodle” very loudly. Tom continues 
painting with angry splashes.) 

Mrs. Mixes (Coming on stage with a 
pitcher of lemonade and a plate of 
cookies): Poor boy. You look hot. 
Did you think I was never coming? 

Tom: You're too late. They’ve gone. 

Mrs. Mies: Who were “they”? And 
where have they gone? 

Tom: Paul . . . and then she came 
horning in. 

Mrs. Mixzs: Who is “‘she’’? 

Tom: That Janie Fulton. Always chas- 
ing after the boys (/n a falsetto) Oh, 
dear. It’s so hot. I’m thinking 
about something so cool. (Disgust- 
edly) I wish she’d jump in the lake 
to cool off . . . deep! Butting in on 
a couple of guys who are busy! 

Mrs. Mixes (Smiling): Was Paul help- 
ing you, by any chance? 

Tom: Until she . . . I mean, Janie, 
came along. 

Mrs. Mixes: But what did she do? 

Tom: Dragged Paul off to swim. 

Mrs. Mixes: I’m sorry, dear. I know 
it seems harsh, but the fence will 
never get painted unless I am firm 
about your finishing it today. (She 
pauses while Tom drinks his lemon- 
ade)Tom... ? 

Tom (Morosely): What? 


Mrs. Miues:I just thought. . . why 


don’t you get the extra brush. Two 
hands can work faster than one. 
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Tom (Wildly): Gosh, Mom! It’s tough 
enough with one brush in one hand! 

Mrs. Mixes: I’m not suggesting that 
you perform any acrobatic marvel. 
My thought was, that if someone 
else should come by, two of you 
could work faster together. 

Tom:Oh. . . Igetit. The only hitch 
is, I don’t think there’s anybody left. 

Mrs. Mixes: Don’t give up hope. I’ll 
leave the lemonade here in case you 
get thirsty. (She exits calling back) 
Don’t forget the extra brush! 

Tom: O.K. I'll get it now. (He leaves 
stage and is no sooner out of sight 
when a very dressed up, be-spectacled 
boy strolls on stage. He pauses in 
front of the fence to examine it with a 
critical eye, then picks up brush to stir 
it extremely cautiously in the paint. 
Removing his glasses he peers into the 
paint mixture, first with his glasses off 
then with them on. Tom re-enters and 
watches Horace for a momeni before 
speaking.) Well . . . what’s the 
verdict, Mr. Expert? 

Horace (Startled, but completely as- 
sured): Mixture’s too thin. 

Tom: How do you know so much about 
it? 

Horace: I just finished whitewashing 
our cellar. 

Tom (Flatteringly): You painted a 
whole cellar? Gee! Some job, I bet. 

Horace: Nothing to it. With the right 
brush. (Picks up brush) This one’s 
too small. 

Tom: How about this one? (Presents 
extra brush.) 

Horace: Better (Balances it.) 

Tom: What’s wrong with the mixture? 

Horace: I told you. Too thin. 

Tom: How do you thicken it? 


Horace: Can’t. You've just got to lay 
the paint on heavier. 

Tom (Applying a coat): Like this? 
Horace: That’s the general idea. Say, 
why aren’t you out for practice? 
Tom: I like doing this. Didn’t you like 

painting your cellar? 

Horace (With forced enthusiasm): Sure 
I did. Good sport . . . painting. 
(Urging on Tom) Now, you’re get- 
ting somewhere! 

Tom (Challengingly): Ever tried paint- 
ing a fence? 

Horace: No. Looks simple, though. 

Tom: It’s not as simple as it looks! 

Horace: You take too long a stroke. 

Tom: How would you do it? 

Horace: For one thing, I’d start at the 
bottom. 

Tom: I can’t see much difference be- 
tween these brushes. (He reverses his 
stroke.) 

Horace (Handing him the other brush): 
Here. Take this one. You'll notice 
the difference, all right. 

Tom: Don’t you want it? 

Horace: Why should 7 want it? 

Tom: Well, you seem to know how it’s 
done. Why don’t you try out your 
own theories? 

Horace (Backing away): I’ve got on 
my best suit. 

Tom: Oh, go ahead! You don’t have 
to spill paint on yourself if you’re 
such a hot painter. 

Horace: If I did, I’d never hear the 
end of it. Suit just came back from 
the cleaners. Hey! Take it easier 
on the down stroke! 

Tom: Yes, Sir, Boss. 

Horace: Well, it’s beginning to look 
like something, now. 

Tom (Sarcastically): Due to your ex- 
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pert advice. Don’t strain yourself! 

Horace: If I had on working clothes, 
I could show you! 

Tom (Hopefully): I can lend you some 
overalls. 

Horace (Disregarding the offer and 
picking up lemonade): Mind if I 
help myself? 

Tom: (Warmly): Go ahead. Have a 
swig. I’ll go get the overalls. 

Horace: Don’t rush. I don’t want to 
bother you. 

Tom: It’s no trouble. Be back in a jiff. 
Have some more lemonade. (He runs 
out.) 

Horace (Refills his glass, and then 
drains off the pitcher. Attempts paint- 
ing a post, standing well back from it. 
Shakes his head and drops brush as 
Tom re-enters with the overalls.) Ah-h! 

Tom (Encouragingly): Atta boy. Here. 
Put these on and you can really go 
to town. 

Horace: No, thanks. I’ve changed my 
mind. I can see a fence is more com- 
plicated than a cellar. I wouldn’t 
want to mess it up for you. Anyway, 
it’s getting late. Got to be on my 
way to the library before it closes. 
Thanks for the lemonade. Sorry 
there isn’t any left. I guess watch- 
ing you made me thirsty. 

Tom (Disgusted): Watching was sure 
all you did! 

Horace (With injured dignity): Par- 
don my intrusion. Goodbye! (Ezit 
HORACE.) 

Tom: Good riddance, Tom Sawyer or 
no Tom Sawyer! (Starts in painting, 
whistling “It’s nice work, if you can 
get it” when Ginny enters.) 

Ginny: Hi, Tom! What are you doing? 

Tom (Not stopping his work): What’s it 





look like I’m doing? Running for 
home plate? 

Ginny: That’s where I thought you 
would be . . . at baseball practice. 

Tom: That’s where I ought to be. 

Ginny: I shouldn’t think they could 
spare you. 

Tom (Loftily): They can’t. 
find that out. 

Ginny: How come you're here, then? 

Tom: A guy likes to do a job like this 
sometimes. It’s very complicated 
work. Nothing a girl could do. 

Ginny: I suppose not. 

Tom: ’Course, with a little practice, 
and someone to help her get started, 
she might get the hang of it. 

Ginny: Maybe, having some exper- 
ience, even on porch furniture, might 
make a difference. 

Tom: It might, at that. Once you get 
started, you have to keep on going, 
though. 

Ginny: I certainly admire the way you 
stick at things, Tom. 

Tom (Pleased): It’s only the way you 
get good at anything. 

Ginny: You’re the best pitcher we’ve 
ever had. Everybody says so. 

Tom: Hope this doesn’t bother my 
arm. It goes stiff on me, sometimes. 

Ginny (Worried): I should think your 
arm might get tired. Going up and 
down, over and over. 

Tom: Oh, I can take it! 

Gunny (Picking up extra brush): What’s 
this for, Tom? 

Tom:Oh. . . that? Just left it there 
in case somebody turned up who 
liked painting. 

Ginny (Approaching paint pail): 
Would you mind if J tried to doa 
couple? 


They'll 
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Tom: Mind? (Hiding his eagerness) 
Sure, go ahead. Put plenty of paint 
on the brush. 

Ginny (Dips brush and starts at other 
end of fence): Down or up, first? 

Tom: Any old way that suits you. 
(Watches her) That a girl! You’re all 
right, for a beginner. 

Ginny: (Anziously): Have I got too 
much paint on my brush? 

Tom (Scanning with a professional air) : 
Looks about right to me. Take your 
time. Slow and easy does it. (Re- 
turns to his end.) 

Ginny: You do it so smoothly, Tom. 
Mine’s sort of blotchy. 

Tom (Joining her): Take a longer 
stroke. (He demonstrates) Like this 
. . . See? 

Ginny (Following his example): Like 
so? 


Tom: Now you’ve got it! You’re doing 
fine! 

Ginny (Hard at work): You’ve got to 
set a kind of rhythm. 

Tom: (Sitting on bench): You certainly 


catch on to it quick . . . for a girl. 
Bet you Janie couldn’t paint the 
broad side of a barn. 

Ginny: What made you think of her? 
(She pauses.) 

Tom: Hey! Don’t get out of rhythm! 

Ginny (Back at work): What did? 

Tom: What did what? | 

Ginny: Make you think of Janie? 

Tom (Disparagingly): Oh, her? She 
was here a little while ago. 

Ginny: She was? (Jealously) Looking 
for you? 

Tom: Looking for trouble. Making 
trouble’s more like it. Hey! Easy 
there. You better give that one an- 
other lick. 





Ginny: What did she want? 

Tom: Cooling off. 

Ginny: Was she mad, or something? 
Did you have a fight with her? 

Tom: Me? Fight with her? She 
wouldn’t get the chance. She’s not 
my type. 

Ginny (Relieved): She isn’t? 

Tom: Naw. I like girls who can think 
of something better to do than go 
swimming with guys who have some- 
thing better to do. 

Ginny: Guys? 

Tom: Yeah. Paul was just broken in 
. . . T mean, interested. . . when 
she hauled him off. 

Ginny (Smiling): Oh, I see. Paul was 
helping you. 

Tom: He was crazy to get at this old 
fence. I had to let him mess around. 
He wasn’t even as good as you are! 

Ginny (Demurely): It’s very nice of 


you to trust me with it, Tom. 
Tom (Grandly): Think nothing of it. 
Ginny: Tom . 
Tom (On his feet): What do you want? 


Ginny: I was just thinking . . . as 
long as you think I’m getting along 
all right, I might as well finish up by 
myself. 

Tom: Is that a hint for me to get back 
to work? 

Ginny (Innocently): Why, no, Tom. 
It’s only that there’s still time 
enough for you to sneak in a curve 
or two. They’ll be practicing until 
supper, won’t they? 

Tom (Trying not to appear too eager): 
Gosh! You want to paint that bad! 
All by yourself? 

Ginny: (Staunchly): I really like doing 
this. Honest! 

Tom: I sure hate to let .he team down. 
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It’s not that I need the practice, you 
understand. 

Ginny: Oh, I know that. It’s for the 
team. 

Tom (Edging off gradually): It’s got to 
be done today . . . the fence, I 
mean. 

Ginny (Calmly): I gathered that. 
will be done. Don’t worry. 

Tom (Nearly off by now): Well... 
as long as you insist . . . Guess I’d 
better beat it before Mom. . . be- 
fore anyone interrupts. Bye, now. 
Keep up the good work. 

Ginny: Put one right over the plate 
for me. (Exit Tom. Ginny sets to work 
with a will, humming to herself. Enter 
Mrs. Mies with a fresh pitcher of 
lemonade. She stops in astonishment 
at the sight of GINNY.) 

Mrs. Mixes: Why, Ginny Long! What 
are you doing here all alone? And, 
working so hard. Where’s Tom? 
Don’t tell me he talked you into 
letting him let you take over! 

Ginny (Serenely): He just thinks he did, 
Mrs. Miles. I’ve read that book, 
too! 

Mrs. Mixes: Well, Tom Sawyer, or no, 
it’s very good of you to take over for 
my Tom, Ginny. 

Ginny (Embarrassed): I’m not doing 
this just for Tom. I’m really doing 
it for the team. Tom is our star 
pitcher, you know. 

Mrs. Migs: I just hope Tom wasn’t 
trying to back out. 

Ginny: He wasn’t thinking of himself. 
The team just comes first with Tom. 
That’s all. 

Mrs. Mixes (Sits down): Well, Ginny, 
let’s you and I enjoy this lemonade. 
(Pours two glasses.) 


It 





Ginny: Thanks, Mrs. Miles. I guess I 
am a little thirsty. (Drinks down 
lemonade.) 

Tom (Suddenly reappearing, tossing ball 
as he approaches): Hi, Mom. Hi, 
Ginny. 

Ginny: For heavens sakes! Ball game 
over? 

Tom: Nope. It’s still going strong. 

Ginny: Why did you come back, then? 

Tom: I got to worrying. 

Ginny: Worrying? About what? Me? 

Tom: Not you. The fence. 

Ginny: Well! I like that! I was doing 
all right by your darned old fence. 

Tom: It doesn’t look right. 

Ginny (Enraged): Doesn’t look right! 

Tom (Hopelessly mixed up): I don’t 
mean the fence doesn’t look right. 
I mean you! 

Ginny (Hands protectingly to her hair): 
And, what’s wrong with my looks, 
may I ask? 

Tom (Jn agony): You look swell, 
Ginny. You aren’t getting the 
point. 

Ginny (Somewhat placated): What is 
the point? 


Mrs. Mites: Yes, what is the point, 
Tom? 

Tom: It doesn’t look right for a girl to 
be working on a job like this all alone. 
That’s the point. 

Mrs. Mixes (Rising from bench): And 
a very good one, Tom. I’m glad you 
came back in time. If you two will 
excuse me . . . (She exits quickly.) 

Tom: There’s not much left to do, any- 
way. (He grabs brush.) 

Ginny (Taking the other brush): Would 
it look all right for me to work with 
you? 

Tom: You aren’t mad at me? 

Ginny (As they both start in painting): 
I haven’t made up my mind about 
that, yet. (They paint in silence a 
moment.) 

Tom: Ginny . . . could you make up 
your mind at the movies tonight? 

Ginny: Maybe . It depends. 

Tom (Anziously): On what? 

Ginny (Teasingly): Whether we finish 
the fence! 


THE END 
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Art Rise: An Eeyptian Mann, carrying 
an ebony box, enters hurriedly from the 
left. She is closely followed by a shab- 
bily dressed, older Woman holding a 
large pottery jar. 

Maip (Impatiently): I have delayed 
too long, already. My mistress will 
be waiting. 

Woman (Pleadingly): Just one glance, 
I beg of you. It will do no one harm. 

Marp (Relenting): Well, as you say, it 
can do no harm. (She opens the boz. 
The WoMAN gasps at the contents.) 

Woman: Oh, how beautiful! A golden 
comb with precious gems. 

Marp: See the drooping, lotus flower 
on the head fillet. That collar is the 
finest one ever made by the gold- 
smith. My lady will wear these this 
noon at the dinner in the Great 
House. (Closing the box) Now, I must 
hurry. 

Woman: Thank you, for your kindness. 
(Mar leaves quickly through the wall 
door as an AGep Eaypti1aNn WoMAN 
enters from the right, plodding under 
the weight of a bundle. The younger 
Woman hastens to help her.) 

AGcrep Woman: May the mighty god, 
Ra, smile warmly upon you. I am 
indeed very weary. Are you on your 
way to the storehouse, my child? 

Woman: Yes, good mother, our house- 
hold is sorely in need of grain. 

Acep Woman: The stewards will give 
you none today. 

Woman: But why, good mother? 

Acep Woman: They are too busy fill- 
ing the sacks of the strangers, who 
have come down from Canaan. The 
Governor himself ordered that they 
be given all the grain they could 
carry back. Their land, like ours is 


suffering from this terrible famine. 
It was one of the strangers who filled 
my bundle from his own sack. 

Woman (Dismayed): I just cannot re- 
turn to my home without grain. 

AGED Woman: I will share what I have 
with you, my child. Repay me when 
you can. 

Woman: You will receive more than 
you gave, generous mother. Let me 
carry the bundle until we reach your 
hut. (WoMAN exits left, carrying bun- 
dle and jar, followed by AGED WomaN. 
Enter from the right, the Cuter 
STEWARD and his AIDE.) 

AE (Forcefully): These herdsmen are 
evil. They appear humble and grate- 
ful but have come only to spy. They 
will bring naught but trouble upon 
us. 

Srewarp (Calmly): There is no need 
for alarm. You suspect them be- 
cause their language and ways are 
strange and different. Their very oc- 
cupation offends us. Egyptians de- 
spise keepers of herds and flocks. 
Yet, they could not be turned away. 
Our storehouses are opened to all 
afflicted countries. However, our 
Governor did put them to the test. 

ArpE (Solemnly): The noble Zaphnath, 
in his great wisdom, watches over his 
people. (Eagerly) How did he pro- 
ceed? 

Srewarp: Last year, when the shep- 
herds came down for grain, he 
charged them with being spies. He 
accused them of secretly trying to 
find out how badly Egypt was weak- 
ened by famine. 

Arve: What said they to that accusa- 
tion? 

Srewarp: They declared solemnly that 





they were ten brothers, true and 
honest, dwelling with their father in 
Canaan. The eleventh brother, the 
youngest remained at home. 

Aine (Jnsistently): But, what was the 
test of which you spoke? 

Srewarp: Our Governor asked that the 
brother, Simeon, remain as a willing 
hostage, and that on their next trip, 
they bring back with them the 
youngest one. 

Are: Well, I must admit that they 
kept their promise. 

Srewarp: Yes. Moreover, they re- 
turned the money we secretly put in 
each sack. But our wise ruler is not 
content. (Mysteriously.) He has a 
clever plan that will betray them if 
their purpose is evil. (They are inter- 
rupted by the sudden entrance of an 
ATTENDANT, who opens the door for 
JosePH, known as Zaphnath. The 
ATTENDANT stations himself to the 
left of the door. JoserH walks with 
dignity and deliberation downstage. 
He dismisses the A1pE with a gesture 
and turns to the SrEWaRD.) 

JoserH: Have you carried out my se- 
cret orders? 

Strewarp (Smiling craftily): Yes, my 
lord, and not a soul suspects. 

Josepx: It should be time for them to 
depart. 

Stewarp: All but the four are on the 
plain of Rameses waiting to leave. 
JosepH: Order them to come here. 

(Stewarp, bowing low, leaves right. 
A Woman ATTENDANT enters and re- 
mains at right of door. JosEpH’s At- 
TENDANT opens the door for ASENATH, 
who approaches JoserH as he turns to 

meet her.) 

Asenata (Smilingly): Can you spare a 


little time for your lady, my lord? A 
walk in the garden with you and our 
two young sons would please me be- 
yond measure. 

JosepH: I should like nothing better, 
dear wife. I shall join you shortly at 
the lotus pool. But first, there is a 
matter of great importance to settle 
with the strangers from Canaan. 

ASENATH (Thoughtfully): Who are 
these aliens that disturb the most 
powerful man in Egypt? Though 
they sat apart, they were served a 
dinner fit only for Pharaoh. Why 
did you request that I appear before 
lowly shepherds in my finest gar- 
ments and costliest jewels? 

JosePpH (Earnestly): I want these men 
to be overwhelmed by my power and 
position. It pleases me to have them 
bow down before one who wears 


Pharaoh’s own ring and golden 


chain. I am gratified when they 
humble themselves before my beau- 
tiful wife, daughter of the high priest, 
Potipherah. Dear one, when we talk 
in the garden, all will become clear to 
you, for I shall unfold a tale the like 
of which has never been told. (They 
walk toward the door where mistress 
and maid leave. As JOSEPH comes 
slowly downstage, the four brothers, 
shuuldering heavy sacks, enter from the 
right. They place their sacks along the 
wall, then kneel before Joseru.) You 
were brought here upon my orders. 

ReEvBEN (Lifting his head): We have 
dcne no wrong, noble lord. 

JoserPuH: I shall judge that. Rise. (Rev- 
BEN and BENJAMIN move slightly up- 
stage to right of JosrrpH. JuDAH and 
Smmeon do likewise to the left.) 

RevuBEN: May I speak, gracious ruler? 





JosEPH: You have permission. 

REvuBEN: I fear that in some way we 
have displeased my lord. If so, we 
have done it unwillingly. We beg of 
you to accept our lasting gratitude 
for saving us from starvation. 

JoserH (Coldly): My storehouses are 
open to all afflicted countries that 
come to buy. Had their leaders 
realized the wisdom of saving in 
times of plenty, there would be no 
need to beg favors now. 

JupaH: None but you, great Ruler, 
could have seen fourteen long years 
ahead. 

JosEePH: One must have dreams as well 
as wisdom to see into the future. 
(The brothers exchange significant 
glances as JosEPH watches them 
keenly.) 

Jupan (Sadly): We had a brother, 
Joseph, who was a dreamer. He was 
like a stranger who set himself above 
us, and we distrusted and disliked 
him. 

JosEpH: What became of this Joseph? 
(The men bow their heads.) 

SmeEon (Imploringly): Must we go on, 
my lord? It is a shameful story and 
you will think us heartless men with- 
out honor. 

Joserx (Grimly): Continue. 

Smmeon (Sorrowfully): We were grazing 
our flocks in Dothan, when Joseph 
came to see if all was well with us. I 
saw him coming in the distance, for 
he wore the bright coat our father 
had given him. As he stood before 
us, a handsome lad of seventeen, I 
was overcome with hate and envy. 
I had but one thought. We must rid 
ourselves of this boastful dreamer. 
(Overcome with emotion.) 


JosEepPH: This stirs me strangely. I wish 
to hear more. (Simeon gestures to 
JuDAH to speak to him.) 

JupDAH: Reuben knew we were plotting 
against Joseph and before he left on 
an errand, he begged us to do the lad 
no harm. Then, (Brokenly) then, 
while some of us held Joseph prison- 
er, the others went down the road 
where a caravan of merchants was 
resting. They were coming from 
Gilead and going down to Egypt with 
spices, balm, and myrrh. We told 
them that they could have a fine, 
strong lad who would be useful to 
them. In a short time, Joseph was 
bound and taken along as their 
servant. 

REUBEN (Remorsefully): I am the weak 
one, for I should have saved my 
brother. I told our father that his 
son had disappeared and that we 
could find no trace of him. It seemed 
more than our father could bear. He 
was near death with grief for a long 
time. 

JosepH: You never received word of 
this lost brother? 

RevuBEN: No, my lord. 


If only we 
could have had one more chance to 
right this terrible wrong. 

Josern (Speaking to Jupan): Is your 
father still alive? 

Jupan (Bowing): Our father is alive 


and well. But we left him worried 
over his beloved Benjamin and 
anxious about Simeon’s fate. 

Simeon (Sadly): I am unworthy of my 
father’s anxiety for I have brought 
him much suffering. 

Josep (Turning to REvBEN): You are 
the eldest? 

RevuBen: Yes, my lord, and this is our 





youngest brother, Benjamin. He is 
proof that we did not come to spy 
but came as honest men in great 
need. (BENJAMIN looks up uneasily. 
Noting JosEpPn’s gentle expression, 
he is reassured and smiles back 
timidly. StEwarpD enters from wall 
door and moves quickly down stage.) 

SrewarRD (Greatly excited): My lord, 
your favorite silver drinking cup has 
been stolen. We have searched the 
seven men who wait to depart. They 
did not have it. One of these men 
has taken the cup. (JosEPH turns 
to the frightened men who huddle des- 
perately together.) 

JosePH (Sternly): So, this is how you 
return evil for good. All your talk of 
regret for your past wickedness is 
false. You are the same, treacherous 
men who betrayed an innocent 


brother. But this time you shall not 


go unpunished. (Turning to the 
STEWARD and ATTENDANT.) Search 
these men! 

JupaAH: Delay a moment, I implore 
you, my lord. (JosepH motions 
searchers to wait.) So certain am I of 
our innocence, that I say let him who 
has the cup, die. 

JosePH: So be it. Carry on the search. 
(After a quick search, the StEwarRD 
hurries forward.) 

Srewarp: The cup, my lord. I found 
it in the last sack, the sack of the 
youngest brother. (BENJAMIN kneels 
before Joseru as the brothers look at 
each other in despair.) 

BENJAMIN (Pleadingly): I beseech you, 
great lord, to believe your humble 
servant. I know not how the cup 
came to be in my sack, and I take a 
sacred vow that I never saw nor 


touched it. (REUBEN lifts BENJAMIN 
to his feet and puts his arms protecting- 
ly about him.) 

Srmeon: Just and wise Ruler, who can 
see deeply into the minds and hearts 
of men, you must know that Ben- 
jamin speaks the truth. In all fair- 
ness, let the truth triumph and set 
our brother free. 

Jupau (Earnestly): I pledged my father 
his safe return. I beg of you, gener- 
ous one, send Benjamin back to him. 
I will gladly die in his stead. 

Revusen (Sadly): Our father still 
mourns for one son. He cannot sur- 
vive the loss of another. (Pleadingly) 
I beseech you, my lord, restore our 
brother to him and keep the rest of 
us here as your slaves. (JosEpH turns 
away to hide his emotion. He beckons 
the Srewarp and ATTENDANT to ap- 
proach.) 

JosePpH: Load ten donkeys with corn, 
bread, and meat and ten more with 
good things of Egypt. Take them to 
the plain where the seven brothers 
are waiting. Give them enough 
wagons in which their old and young, 
weak and sick may ride. They are 
not to depart until I so order. (StEW- 
ARD and ATTENDANT bow and leave 
right. Brothers look at each other in 
amazement.) 

BENJAMIN (Weakly): What is to be- 
come of me, my lord? 

Josepu (Kindly): Have no fear, Benj- 
amin. It was I who directed that the 
cup be placed in your sack. I wanted 
to make an extreme test of your 
loyalty, and you won. No longer do 
envy and hate fill your hearts. Love 
has taken their place. Where you 
once betrayed a brother, you are now 





willing to give your lives to save one. 
You are free to leave. 

BENJAMIN: Thank you, generous lord 
of all Egypt. (The brothers bow 
humbly and turn to shoulder their 
sacks.) 

JosePH: Stop! Come near to me. Do 
not be afraid. I shall not harm you. 
(Pause) You have spoken of a broth- 
er whom you believe to be no more. 

RevuBen: Were he alive, he would 
send some message to our father 
whom he loved dearly. 

BENJAMIN: He was a dreamer. Per- 
haps the right time has not yet come 
to reveal himself. 

JupaH: He may be so changed, that we 
would not know him were he to stand 
before us. 

JosePH: But he would recognize his 
brethren. There must be something, 
known only to his family, that would 
prove him, beyond a doubt, to be 
your lost brother. 

Simeon: Strange that you say that, my 
lord. It was a dream that angered us 
and for which even our father re- 
buked him. We were ashamed and 
spoke of it to no one. 

JoserH (Looking into the distance): 
Hear this which I have dreamed. We 
were binding sheaves in the field, and 
lo, my sheaf arose and stood upright. 
Your sheaves stood round about and 
bowed humbly to my sheaf. (For a 
moment, the men stand unable to 
move. Then tearfully they cling to 
JOSEPH.) 

Broruers: Joseph, Joseph, it is our 
brother, Joseph! He is alive. He has 
forgiven us. 

JoserH (Encircling them): Grieve no 
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more, my brothers. It was God’s 
will that I should come here. I was 
sent before you to save lives and 
bring comfort to my people. I have 
ordered that the wagons be loaded 
with ample clothing for the seventy 
persons of your households. You, 
also, will be given enough silver for 
all your needs. 

BENJAMIN: Great joy awaits our be- 
loved father. 

Josepu: There is yet more to gladden 
his heart. Pharaoh has set aside the 
best grazing land in Goshen for our 
father and his sons. Bring your herds 
and flocks, your families and all that 
you have and make this your lasting 
home. Pharaoh will put his own 
cattle in your care, for there is still 
five years of famine ahead. 

RevusBen: Wonderful Joseph! How 
truly have you proven that good is 
always stronger than evil. 

JosepH: Now return to your waiting 
brothers. Tell them the glad news 
and begin the journey to Canaan. 
Hasten back. I long to see my father 
again and once more to live near my 
kindred. Farewell, brothers, and 
may your journey be a safe one. 

Broruers: Farewell, Joseph, until we 
meet again. (JosEPH remains a mo- 
ment in deep thought as brothers exit.) 

JosepH: A heavy load has been lifted 
from my shoulders. I feel so free 
and at peace. (Suddenly) My lady 
should not wait any longer. I must 
keep my promise to make clear what 
has seemed so strange to her. As 
always, she will understand. (JosEPH 
walks toward the wall door.) 

THE END 
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Characters 
Prerer Topp 
Jr Topp 
Sat.ty Topp 
Mrs. BAxTER 
Mrs. THORPE 
Mrs. BouncrE 
Mr. Higeins 
Mr. SNIFTER 

Serrine: The interior of an antique 
shop. 

At Rise: SAuiy is sweeping the floor, 
JILL ts dusting the shelves and an- 
tiques and Perer strolls about super- 
vising the job. 

Peter: Don’t leave any dust in the 
corners, Sally. Jill, you’re getting 
finger marks on that copper bowl! 
We've got to have everything look- 
ing just right while Mother’s away, 
and prove to her that she didn’t need 
to worry about leaving us alone 
while she went to take care of 
Grandmother. 

Jit (Grumbling): That’s all very well 
but I still don’t see why you 
shouldn’t help with the cleaning up. 

Prerer: Mother left me in charge. You 
and Sally have to do what I tell you 
to. 

Sau.y: Well, I’m sick of all this dust- 
ing. It seems to me the dirtier 
things are, the older they look, so 
there! (Gives duster an angry flip, 
knocks a cup on the floor and breaks 
it.) 

Jitu: Now look what you’ve done. A 


Teapot Trouble 


by Jessie Nicholson 


fine way to show Mother how care- 
ful we’re being! 

Sa.xy: It’s just a silly old cup without 
a handle. Who’d want a cup with- 
out a handle? 

Peter (Scornfully): Our ancestors did. 
You just don’t know anything. The 
ladies used to pour their tea into little 
cup plates from cups without han- 
dles and sip it politely. It was con- 
sidered very elegant. 

Say (Giggling): You don’t think I’m 
going to believe that, do you? 
You’re just trying to be funny. 
Imagine anybody drinking tea out 
of a plate. 

Jitu: You’re just showing your ignor- 
ance, Sally. Mother told us all 
about cup plates a long time ago. I 
can see you're going to be no help 
around here. Supposing somebody 
came in and wanted to buy a cup 
plate. You wouldn’t even know 
what to sell them. 

Satty: But Mother said we weren’t 
supposed to sell anything. Just show 
people around and tell them she’d be 
back again in a couple of days. 

Jimi: Wouldn’t it be wonderful though 
if we could surprise her and make 
some good sales? 

Perer: Or maybe make a real buy. A 
priceless heirloom for a mere — a 
mere pittance. (Snapping his fingers.) 

Sautiy: How can you tell a priceless 
heirloom when you see it? 


Perer: Oh, lots of ways. But my 


secret method, (Lowering his voice 
and looking all around) is by the 
smell. There’s nothing like a good, 
old, musty smell. Yes, sir, a good, 
old, musty smell! 

Satty (Aside): A good, old, musty 
smell. Now, I must remember that. 
A good, old, musty smell. 

Peter: I thought maybe I’d go to the 
auction in the village for a while. 
Who knows but what I might pick 
up something for a mere — 

Jum: Yes, we know. A mere pittance. 
But where were you expecting to get 
the mere pittance to buy this choice 
piece with? 

Peter: Out of the cash box of course. 
(Adds mysteriously) That is if the 
money was still in the cash box 
which it isn’t. 

Jiu: What do you mean? 

Perer: Just that I hid the money 
someplace else. Where’s a thief 
going to look first for dough? In the 
cash box, of course. A stupid place 
to keep cash, I say. 

Sa._y (Giggling): I suppose you’d keep 
it in your sock. 

Peter: No, I wouldn’t, Miss Smarty. 

Juz: Don’t you know he gets too 
many holes in his socks to keep any- 
thing in them — not even his feet 
most of the time. 

Peter: Just for that I won’t tell either 
of you where I hid it. Good grief, 
here comes a customer and you 
haven’t got the place half cleaned 
up. Take off your apron Jill, and 
Sally, try and look a little intelligent. 
(Mrs. StapE and Mrs. THORPE 
enter. Peter hurries forward in his 
best business manner.) 

Prrer: May I show you something, 


ladies, or do you just wish to — to 
prowl around? 

Mrs. Stave (Indignantly): Prowl in- 
deed! I’ll have you know, young 
man — 

Mrs. THorPE (Interrupting hastily): 
Such a nice young man too, Mildred. 
I’m sure he’ll help us find what we 
want. 

Mrs. SLADE (Sharply, peering at PETER 
over the top of her spectacles): After 
all, that’s what he’s paid to do, 
Carrie. Now, young man, we want 
something choice for a very dear 
friend. Price is no object but let me 
warn you, we will not be taken in. 
We know fakes when we see them. 
We can smell them! 

Sauiy (Brightly): Why you’ve both got 
the same secret method. Peter 


smells too, don’t you, Peter? (Mrs. 
SLADE stares at SAuiy distastefully. 


PETER gives her a sharp nudge with 
his elbow.) 

Peter (Hastily): My little sister’s just 
trying to be funny, ha, ha! Now let 
me show you this table here. (Points 
to small, antique table, upstage center.) 
It’s a very old piece. It dates back 
to — to — let me see — yes, to 1602. 

Mrs. THorPE: Really — how delight- 
ful, Mildred. Just think, 1602! 

Mrs. Stave: Young man, the pilgrims 
didn’t arrive in this country until 
1620! 

Perer (Running his finger around the 
inside of his collar nervously): Did I 
say 1602 — ha, ha! 

Mrs. Suave: You certainly did. 
Perer: What I meant was 1702, of 
course. Just a slip of the tongue. 
Mrs. THorre: I know how it is, young 

man. I was never good at dates my- 





self. Why, I remember when I was 
in the eighth grade — 

Mrs. Stave (Sharply): Nonsense, 
Carrie. If you can’t remember dates 
you certainly can’t remember what 
happened when you were in eighth 
grade. And as for you, young man, 
that slip of the tongue will cost you 
dearly. I wouldn’t even consider 
making a purchase in this shop now. 
I told you we could not be taken in. 
Come, Carrie. (Mrs. SLADE and 
Mrs. THorPE exit, Mrs. SLADE with 
nose in air, Mrs. THorpe behind, 
waving her hand timidly in silent 
farewell as she goes out the door.) 

Ju: Well, I must say, that was a fine 
mistake to make. Even Sally would 
have known better than that. (Bit- 
terly) And price was no object — oh 
dear! 


Sauty: What I can’t understand is how 
you tell the difference between the 
smell of an heirloom and the smell of 
a fake. How can you tell, Peter? 

Peter (Bitterly): You and your smart 


remarks. (Mimicking her) Peter 
smells too, don’t you, Peter? That’s 
what threw me off. 

Jitu: When Sally opens her mouth she 
always puts her foot in it. 

Perer: Both feet. Now she’s probably 
spoiled a good sale for Mother. 

Satty (Crestfallen): I want to help 
Mother just as much as you do, 
Peter Todd! 

Perer: Well, then be still and keep 

_ your nose out of things that don’t 
concern you. (J'urning to Jui) Let’s 
start moving the furniture around. 
I’m tired of seeing things in the same 
place all the time. Give your shop 
the new look and people will take a 
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second look — that’s my motto. 
(Both set to work to rearrange the 
antiques.) 

SALLy (Aside, muttering to herself): But 
if I keep my nose out of things how 
will I know how they smell? 

Jmu (Glancing out window): Look 
who’s coming — old Mr. Higgins. 
We'll never be able to get rid of him. 
He looks at everything and never 
buys anything. Mother says he’s a 
dreadful nuisance besides being a 
little cracked. 

Peter: Let Sally take care of him. She 
can’t do any harm there. 

Sauty (Aside): Maybe I'll even sell 
him something. Then they’ll change 
their tune. (Mr. Hiaerns enters. He 
walks with little, mincing steps and 
claps his hands like a small child at 
the sound of the bells over the door.) 

Mr. Hiaerns: My, how pretty. I 
never tire of listening to those bells. 
I even hear them in my dreams. 

Sauiy (Hurrying forward): Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Higgins. I’d just love to 
show you everything we’ve got. 

Mr. Hiaarns: Oh, I’ve come to buy to- 
day — not just to look. Genevieve— 
that’s my dear wife, you know — 
gave me a whole purse full of money 
to spend. Wasn’t that sweet of her? 
And because she was so sweet I’m 
going to spend it all on her. (PererR 
and Jiu are still arranging the furni- 
ture and paying no attention to the 
conversation. ) 

Sauty (Softly): Whoopee — let’s go. 
How about this very old table? (She 
leans forward and sniffs of it appre- 
ciatively.) It dates back to let me 
see — did Peter say 1602 or 1702? 
Well, anyway, what difference do a 





few years make more or less. It’s the 
smell that counts. 

Mr. Hicerns (Sniffs at table too): My, 
my, what a nice musty odor. I do 
like a nice musty odor now, don’t 
you? I am sure dear Genevieve 
would like it too. What is the price? 

Sauiy: How much have you got? 

Mr. Hicerns: Fifty-seven dollars and 
seventeen cents — exactly. I 
counted it just before I came. 

Satiy: Well, that’s what this table 
costs, fifty-seven dollars and seven- 
teen cents — exactly. 

Mr. Hicerns (Clapping his hands): 
Goodie, goodie, goodie! How pleased 
Genevieve will be. Here’s my purse. 
It’s all in there. I must take this 
table right home and show my dear 
wife. (PETER and JL have just car- 
ried broom and dusters through the 
door leading into the house and are not 
present when Mr. Hiaarns leaves 
with the table. Sauiy is skipping 
about excitedly when they return.) 

Prrer: My, this place certainly looks 
better. There’s just that one bare 
spot to fill in. We can put that little, 
old table there. (Looks all around for 
it) Where in the dickens has it gone? 

Say (Giggling): I sold it. 

Peter and Jiu: Sold it! 

Sautty: Yes, to Mr. Higgins. 
who’s helping Mother? 

Peter (Accusingly) : Sally Todd, did he 
pay you for it? 

Sauiy: Of course — fifty-seven dollars 
and seventeen cents. He said his 
dear wife Genevieve had given it to 
him to spend. 

Peter: Fifty-seven dollars and seven- 
teen cents! 

Jui: I don’t believe it! 


Now, 


Say (Holding out her purse): There it 
is. He even gave me his purse. 
(PeTerR snatches it hurriedly and 
dumps bills and loose change out on 
bottom shelf.) 

Sauiy (Triumphanitly): You see. I’m a 
super salesman! 

Perer: You certainly are! It just so 
happens that these bills are play 
money — money like they use on the 
stage. You sold that table for ex- 
actly seventeen cents! 

Sauiy (Wailing): Oh, oh, oh! 

Jr: You can’t even trust her with a 
crack pot. As if Mrs. Higgins would 
give her husband fifty-seven dollars. 
I’m surprised she even let him get 
away with seventeen cents. She’s so 
stingy. 

Peter (Gloomily): We'll never be able 
to get the table back from her, never 
in the world. (SALLY bursts into tears 
and rushes out of the shop. PETER 
puts seventeen cents into change box 
on bottom shelf.) I guess I’ll wander 
over to the auction and see if I can 
improve our situation with some 
really smart bidding. 

Jui: And while you’re gone I think 
I'll improve this chair with a nice 
coat of bright blue paint. I never can 
understand why Mother likes chairs 
to look quite so— quite so sat in. 
I’ll run and see if I can find the paint 
that was left over from the bathroom 
floor. (Jruu exits through house en- 
trance. Prter looks all around and 
then climbs upon a chair and takes 
down cracked teapot from top shelf.) 

Peter (Smugly): Nobody’d ever guess 
that this is where I’m keeping the 
cash while Mother’s away. (Pulls out 
roll of bills) Let me see — I think 





twenty-five dollars ought to see me 
through. (Peels off some bills, puts re- 
mainder back and replaces teapot as 
JILL returns with paint can and 
brush.) 

Jm.u: Whatever are you doing up 
there? 

Peter: Uh — ah — just looking to see 
if you got all the dust off this top 
shelf. (Runs his finger over the top 
shelf critically) 

Jiu: Well, of all the nerve! 

Perer: Can’t let the help get careless, 
you know. As manager of Mother’s 
business, I have to be on my toes all 
the time. 

Jit: Hmph — some manager you are! 

Perer (Airily): Just wait ’till I come 
back from the auction. Then you’ll 
see how good I am. 

Jiu: You better be careful how you 
spend Mother’s money, that’s all 
I’ve got to say. 

Prerer: They can’t outsmart me. Just 
you take care of the customers while 
I’m gone and keep Sally out of 
mischief. (PETER leaves and J1Lu be- 
gins painting the chair. Sauuy tip- 
toes into shop, takes the seventeen cents 
from change box on shelf and departs 
without being heard. Jiu stands back 
to admire her first few strokes. The 
paint is a horrible, gaudy blue.) 

J1L: — I’m sure Mother will like this. 
Mr. SniFTer enters. He is a small, 
fussy looking gentleman, carrying a 
magnifying glass. He leans over JiLu’s 
shoulder to peer at chair she is paint- 
ing, through his magnifying glass.) 
Oh, good morning, sir, may I help 
you? 

Mr. Snirrer (Peering at Jiu through 
his glass): When I find what I want 


I’ll let you know, miss. (He walks all 
about the shop, giving everything a 
close inspection. Finally, he climbs 
upon a chair and takes down the 
cracked teapot, handling it lovingly.) 
Here’s exactly what I want, young 
lady — it’s a gem — a rare old bit of 
English pottery — a masterpiece! 

Ju (In amazement): Not that horrible 
old teapot! Mother never expected 
to sell that. 

Mr. Snirrer (Ecstatically): A real 
beauty. I see it is marked only two 
dollars. I will give you ten. When I 
see what I want, I’m willing to pay 
for it. I don’t believe in haggling. 

Ju. (Faltering): I—I’m not sure 
Mother would like me to sell some- 
thing for more than she thinks it’s 
worth. 

Mr. SNIFTER (Solemnly): Let me be the 
judge of that, my dear. Here is your 
ten dollars. 

Jiu: Well, let me wrap it up for you 
anyway. 

Mr. Swnirrer: Hide such rare beauty 
beneath wrapping paper — never! I 
wouldn’t think of letting it out of my 
hands for a moment. Goodbye, 
goodbye. (He trips out of the shop 
clutching the teapot tightly to him.) 

Ju (Weakly): Goodbye. Do come 
again! (Mrs. Bounce enters. She is 
fanning herself with a newspaper.) 
Good morning, madam. 

Mrs. Bounce: Good morning, dearie. 
What have you got in bargains for 
today? I always go bargain hunting 
on Mondays. 

Jitu: What — what sort of a bargain 
were you looking for? 

Mrs. Bounce: Oh, something marked 
down from ten dollars to ninety-eight 





cents. Some little thing like that, 
you know. 

Jmu: We-ll, there’s a cup my sister 
broke this morning. I just finished 
mending it a short while ago. You 
could have that for a quarter. 

Mrs. Bounce (Fanning herself rap- 
idly): The very idea! What do you 
take me for. A cheapskate? (She 
plumps herself down on freshly painted 
chair.) 

Jitu (Clapping her hand over her mouth 
in dismay): Oh, my goodness gra- 
cious, get up out of that chair quick! 

Mrs. Bounce: Well! I never was so in- 
sulted in my life. I shall certainly 
take my trade elsewhere in the fu- 
ture. (She starts to get up, her dress 
sticking to the paint as she rises.) Oh, 
my beautiful new dress — ruined! 
You will pay for this, young lady or 
I'll have the police. 

Ju. (Faltering): How much — how 
much did it cost? 

Mrs. Bounce: Ten dollars on the bar- 
gain counter. Worth a great deal 
more, I’m sure. I’m really letting 
you off cheaply considering my in- 
jured feelings. 

Jmuu (Hurridly handing over money re- 
ceived from former customer): Here is 
your ten dollars. I’m very sorry it 
happened. (Mrs. Bounce flounces 
out and Jitu wipes her brow with a 
despairing hand.) First Peter, then 
Sally, then me. Oh, dear, what will 
Mother think of us? I’m beginning 
to believe it would be a good idea if 
we learned something about the busi- 
ness instead of thinking we were such 
know-it-alls. No wonder Mother 
didn’t want us to try and sell any- 
thing. I do hope that Peter turns up 


something good at the auction. (En- 
ter Perer lugging a huge fireplace 
kettle with him.) For goodness’ sake, 
Peter Todd, don’t tell me that’s 
what you bought? 

Perer (With a flourish): You see before 
you, my fine woman, the very kettle 
in which the Pilgrims cooked their 
first Thanksgiving dinner! The auc- 
tioneer said so. 

Jmtu: The auctioneer said that! 

Perer: We-ll, he said they could have 
cooked their first Thanksgiving din- 
ner in it — that it was certainly big 
enough. 

Jitu: Peter Todd, how much did you 
pay for that kettle? 

Perer: Oh, I was smart. When the bid 
got up to five dollars, I said, very 
coolly mind you, twenty-five — just 
like that. You could have heard a 
pin fall. Nobody made another bid. 
I had the kettle at my own price. 

Jmu: Well, I should think so. Peter 
Todd, you’re crazy. Why Mother 
has kettles right here in the shop that 
sell for less than five dollars! 

Perer (Feebly): Not ones that came 
over in the Mayflower. 

Jitu: Oh, so now it came over in the 
Mayflower. Of all the ridiculous 
things! 

Peter: We — we could paint 1620 on 
the bottom of it. 

Jitu: Oh, we could, could we? Just wait 
till Mother hears about this. 

Perer: Oh, all right then, I’ll pay it 
back out of my allowance. After all, 
there’s plenty more where that came 
from. I only took twenty-five out of 
the teapot. { 

Jitu: Out of the teapot? What are you 
talking about? 
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PeTeR: Why that’s where I put the 
cash — in the old teapot on the top 
shelf. (Turns to point towards it) 
Why, where is it? What did you do 
with it? 

JuL (Registering extreme dismay) Oh, 
oh, oh — this is dreadful! 

Perer: What do you mean? 

Jru: I sold it! 

Perer: You didn’t — you’re fooling. 

Jitu (Sobbing): I wish I were. The man 
gave me ten dollars for it. 

Perer: Ten dollars for that old, 
cracked teapot that’s been hanging 
around here for the last couple of 
years! 

Jiu: He s-said it was a rare old bit of 
English p-pottery, a—a master- 
piece! 

Peter (Darkly): He must have looked 
inside. 

Jm.u: Maybe he did. He had a mag- 
nifying glass. It’s all your fault, 
Peter Todd, taking the money out of 
the cash box where Mother had it 
locked up. 

PETER (Sitting down and dropping his 
chin into his hands glumly): Yeah, I 
guess it is. No wonder Mother was 
worried about leaving us alone. We 
sure have gummed up the works. 
You’re the only one who hasn’t done 
something really dumb. 

Jmu (Dejectedly): Oh, yes, I did too. I 
had to give a woman ten dollars I 
got for the teapot when she ruined 
her dress sitting on that freshly 
painted chair. 

Perer (Disgustedly): You’d think we 
had money to burn the way we’ve 
been tossing it around. And that 
chair doesn’t look so hot either. I 
guess if Mother wanted it painted 
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she would have done it herself. 

Jitu: All we’ve got to show for our ef- 
forts is seventeen cents in the cash 
box. 

Perer: What are we going to do now? 

Jiu (Pulling herself together deter- 
mindly): Well, first off we’re going to 
put things back in the shop the way 
Mother had them. Then you can go 
to the paint store and get some tur- 
pentine to clean the paint off that 
chair. And when Mother comes 
home we’re going to confess every- 
thing and tell her that we really want 
to learn how to run the shop like 
grown people so she can feel safe to 
go away and leave us in the future. 
It’s fun to be smart about things but 
not smart-alecky. 

PererR (Groaning): Smart-alecky — 
that’s me all right. But just straight- 
ening things up again isn’t going to 
put the money back in the cash box. 

Jmu: I’ve thought of that. I’ve de- 
cided to sell my coral necklace to 
Mrs. Jenkins. Every time she comes 
in the shop she asks if I won’t part 
with it. I know she’s willing to pay 
quite a bit of money for it. Anything 
that’s hard to get goes way up in 
value in Mrs. Jenkins’ eyes. 

Perer (Excitedly): And I could sell this 
old striking watch that Grandfather 
gave me. (Takes large watch from his 
pocket and Jitu takes off her coral 
necklace which she is wearing.) Maybe 
we can make up everything that we 
lost. 

Jmu (Doubtfully): But you’ve always 
valued that watch so much, Peter. 
Prrer: I value Mother’s good opinion 
more. (As they talk they slip watch 
and necklace into their pockets and 





start replacing the furniture.) By the 

way, where’s Sally? 

Jmu: I don’t know. I haven’t seen her 
since she sold that table to Mr. Hig- 
gins. Maybe she’s going around try- 
ing to smell out some good antiques! 

Perer: Well, without any money, she 
can’t do any harm at all events. 
(Peering into cash box )By the way 
where is that’seventeen cents? 

Jru: It was right there in the change 
box this morning. 

Peter: It’s gone now. Do you suppose 
that old teapot snatcher got his mitts 
on that too? (SALLY enters through 
outside door, holding something be- 
hind her.) 

Jiu: Sally Todd, where have you been? 
A fine help you are. 

Perer: And what have you got behind 
you? 

Sau.y: I’ve got something for Mother 
— so there. 

Jiu: Show it to me this instant — this 
instant, do you hear. As if we aren’t 
in enough trouble already! 

Sax.y: Oh, all right, here. (PETER and 
JIL stare in amazement at a glass ob- 
ject she holds out to them.) 

Jui: Why, Sally Todd, how did you 
get that valuable old paperweight? 
Mother’s been dickering with Mrs. 
Higgins for that for years. She says 
it’s worth a great deal of money! 

Satity (Complacently): Isn’t it pretty. 
See the roses under the glass. 

Peter (In hushed tones): You didn’t 
steal it, did you? 

Satty (In disgust): Of course not. I 
bought it for seventeen cents! 

Peter: A likely story! 

JiLL: Out with it Sally — tell us every- 

thing. We might as well know the 

worst at once. 





Say: I just took the seventeen cents 
Mr. Higgins paid me this morning 
and went to see Mrs. Higgins. She 
was having a garden party. And 
what do you think — she was serving 
tea from the little table her husband 
bought this morning! It had a lace 
cloth on it and a bowl of roses and 
her best china. You could see she 
was proud of it. 

JruL: What happened then? 

Perer: Yeah, what happened then? 

Sauiy: I just told her I had come to 
buy the rose paperweight my mother 
liked. I told her I would pay her 
seventeen cents for it. 

Jitu: Good grief, what did she say? 

Say: She just laughed in that nasty 
kind of way she has and said, “Run 
along home now, dear. Can’t you 
see I’m entertaining company?” 
And I said, “Oh yes, I can see that — 
on a table that isn’t paid for yet!” 

Jiu: Oh, Sally, you didn’t! 

Sauiy: Yes, I did. And she almost ran 
into the living room and got me the 
paperweight. And then she posi- 
tively thrust it at me. I said politely, 
“‘Here’s your seventeen cents.” Just 
like that. 

Jui: Well, I never. 

Sat.y: There was just one thing that 
troubled me. 

Perer: Really — not your conscience 
by any chance? 

Satiy (Wide-eyed): Certainly not. My 
conscience is as clear as—as the 
glass in that paperweight. I thought 
it was a good all round deal. Mrs. 
Higgins got something she wanted 
and now Mother’s got something she 
wanted. 

Perer: We certainly have the makings 
of one antique dealer in this family 
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anyway. Maybe it pays to put your 

foot in your mouth every time you 

open it. 

Jiu: You didn’t tell us what the one 
thing was that was troubling you. 
SaLLy: Well, it’s just this — (At that 
moment the door bursts open and Mr. 
SNIFTER bursts into the shop holding 
out the cracked teapot in his hand.) 
Mr. SNIFTER (Shouting): It’s an out- 

rage, that’s what it is! Selling me a 
teapot with a crack in it! I demand 
my money back! Do you hear, I de- 
mand my money back! (PETER seizes 
teapol excitedly, lifts off lid and dumps 

contents on a chair.) 

PETER (Joyously): Here’s your ten dol- 
lars, sir, and welcome. Maybe you 
need a stronger magnifying glass! 

Mr. Snirrer (In bewilderment): You 
mean to say that money was in the 
teapot all the time? (Perer and Jitu 
both nod.) 

Mr. Snirrer: And I was asking for my 
ten dollars back. I should have my 
head examined. (He grins weakly and 
backs out of the shop.) 

SatLy: What’s all this about? 

Ju (Laughing): Oh, just a little temp- 
est in a teapot! Now maybe you'll 
tell us what it is that’s still troubling 
you. It’s the only thing that hasn’t 
been cleared up. 

Satty: Well, it’s just that this paper- 
weight hasn’t got that good, old, 
musty smell. I’ve sniffed and sniffed 
but it’s just no use. Do you suppose 
Mother might have been mistaken 
about its value? 

Peter: Ye gods! Just don’t go by any- 
thing I say any more. From here on 
in we’re going to take lessons from 
you! 

THE END 
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Part Three 





Spring to the Rescue 


by Deborah Newman 


Characters 

Mrs. Crocus 

THREE Lirr_e Crocusss, her daughters 

Mrs. VIOLET 

Two Lirrie Viouets, her daughters 

WINTER 

Mr. Rosin 

Mrs. Rosin 

Two BLUEBIRDS 

BREEZE 

SPRING 

Mr. Ow. 

True: A March morning. 

SertinG: A garden. 

At Rise: The Crocuses and the Violets 
sit at center, their heads resting on 
their arms as though they are asleep. 
The First Lirrite Crocus lifts her 
head, yawns, and then nudges her 
mother. 

ist Lirr_te Crocus: Mother! Is it time 
for us to get up yet? 

Mrs. Crocus (Lifting her head): Oh 
dear, no! Go back to sleep. 

2np LitrLe Crocus (Yawning): I’m 
tired. Winter can’t be over yet, 
Mother. 

Mrs. Crocus: It certainly isn’t. (Shiv- 
ers) The air is still very chilly, even 
for hardy flowers like crocuses. 

3rp LirrLe Crocus (Perking up): I 
want Spring to come. 

Ist Lirrte Vio.ter (Looking 
Mother, the crocuses think 
spring. 


up): 
it’s 


2np Lirrte VioLter (Nudging Mrs. 
VioLetT): Mother, may we get up 
too? 

Mrs. Viouer (Lifting her head slowly 
and yawning): Spring? (Shivers) 
Good gracious, no! It’s much too 
cold. 

Mrs. Crocus (Nodding to Mrs. Vio- 
LET): Hello, Mrs. Violet. That’s 
just what I was telling my daughters 
— it’s much too cold for little flowers. 

lst Lirrrte Crocus: Mother, tell us 
about Spring again. 

Mrs. Crocus: How do you flowers ex- 
pect to look your best when Spring 
really comes if you don’t get enough 
sleep? 

Mrs. Viouet: Yes, back to bed, all of 
you. 

Ist LirrLe Vio.Ler: But couldn’t we 
hear just a little about Spring? Just 
tell us what Spring looks like. 

Mrs. Crocus: Well — Spring is very 
beautiful. She has long golden hair— 

2np LirrLe Crocus (Eagerly): Golden 
— that’s the color of the sun. 

Mrs. Viouer: That’s right. And her 
dress is blue, like the sky. 

2np LirrLte Vioter (Dreamily): I’ve 
never seen the sky, but it must be 
very beautiful. 

Mrs. Viotet: And now, back to sleep, 
everyone. Violets, you’ll look very 


pale if you don’t get your beauty 
sleep. 
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Mrs. Crocus: And you too, little cro- 
cuses, back to sleep. (The flowers 
bend their heads down again and sit 
quietly. WINTER creeps slowly in 
from right. He has on a yellow wig 
and a blue cape. He wraps the cape 
around him, but tt keeps opening to 
disclose his black suit underneath. He 
hovers near the flowers as the lst 
LirrLeE Crocus stirs and then raises 
her head.) 

Ist LirrLe Crocus (Shouting): Moth- 
er! Spring is here! 

2np Litre Crocus (Looking up): 
Where? 

Ist Lirrte Crocus (Pointing): Over 
there — see. Golden hair, blue dress, 
just as Mother said. 

Mrs. Crocus (Looking up): Spring? 
Nonsense. (Looking to right as 
WINTER backs away into corner) But 
it ts Spring. 

3rp Litrte Crocus (Looking): She 
doesn’t look as beautiful as you said 
she would. 

Ist Lirrte Vioter (Looking): I 
thought she’d be much prettier. 

Mrs. Vioiet (Raising her head): But 
that’s Spring all right. 

2np LitrLe VIOLET: May we get up? 

Mrs. Viouer: Of course. 

Mrs. Crocus: I never expected Spring 
to come this early. (The flowers 
stand up and nod to WINTER.) 

Mrs. Vioter: Good morning Spring. 
You’re early this year. 

Mrs. Crocus: But we’re glad to see 
you. These are my daughters. 

Mrs. Vioter: And these are mine. 
(WinTER stalks around stage clutch- 
tng his cape, but does not answer the 
flowers.) 


Mrs. Crocus: That’s funny. 
won’t Spring answer us? 

Mrs. Vio.et: Perhaps we’ve done 
something wrong. 

Ist LirrLe Crocus (Shivering): Moth- 
er, I’m cold! 

Ist Litre Viouer: So am I. 

2nD LitrrLe Crocus: I don’t like Spring 
at all. 

2nD Litre VIOLET: I want to go back 
to bed where it’s warm. 

3rD LirrLe Crocus: I thought this 
would be fun, but it’s not. (The 
flowers shiver and hug themselves as 
Mr. and Mrs. Rosin enter.) 

Mr. Rosin (To his wife): Why, look, 
my dear, the flowers are up already. 

Mrs. Rosin: Good morning, Mrs. 
Crocus and Mrs. Violet. I’m sur- 
prised to see you. I wouldn’t let my 
little robins out on a day like this. 

Mr. Rosin: No indeed. We've just 
come back irom the South. We left 
early to get that spot in the elm tree 
for our nest. 

Mrs. Crocus: But Spring is here! 

Mrs. Rosin: You must be mistaken. 
Mr. Owl told us Spring wouldn’t be 
here for two whole weeks. 

Mrs. Vio.erT: But there she is. (Points 
to WINTER) 

Mr. Rosrn (Looking at WINTER): That 
looks like Spring. But it doesn’t 
seem like Spring. 

Mrs. Rosin: Let’s go over and wel- 
come Spring, Mr. Robin. (The birds 
walk to WinTER, who starts to run 
away. Mr. Rosin chases him around 
stage.) 

Mr. Rosin: Stop that! Come back 
here. (He catches up with WINTER, 
pulls at wig and it comes off in his 


Why 





hand. WINTER runs around the 
stage, touching and nipping the flow- 
ers and blowing on them. He laughs 
out loud as they scream and shiver. 
Mr. Rosin continues his pursuit 
until WINTER runs off, his cape slip- 
ping from his shoulders as he exits. 
Mr. Rosin comes forward and holds 
up wig.) Do you know who that 
is? That’s Winter. 

Mrs. Crocus: Winter! But what’s he 
doing here? 

Mr. Rosrn: And in a disguise! 

Mrs. Rosin (Picking up cape): He 
wanted to make us think he was 
Spring. 

Mrs. Vioter: What shall we do? We 
flowers can’t go back to our beds. 
We'll freeze. 

Mr. Rosin: We'll have to catch 
Winter. And we'll have to find 
Spring. 

Mrs. Crocus: But how will you do 
that? 

Mr. Rosrn (Pointing to big star on his 
chest): As Chief of the Birdville 
Police Force, I’ll summon my pa- 
trolmen. (Blows whistle. Two BLuE- 
BIRDS hop in at once.) 

lst BLuesirp (Saluting): We were pa- 
troling by the elm tree, sir. Is any- 
thing wrong? 

Mr. Rosin: I'll say there is. Winter 
came around here dressed up as 
Spring and fooled these flowers into 
coming up. 

2np Buvesirp: Let’s 
Which way did he go? 

Mr. Rosin (Points): This way, men. 
Follow me. (Mr. Rosin and the 
two BLuEBIRDS march off.) 

ist Lirrte Crocus: But we need 
Spring, too. 


catch him! 


Mrs. Rosin: That Breeze should 
know where Spring is. I’ll call her. 
(Hops to left and calls “Breeze!” 
several times. BREEZE comes dancing 
in.) 

BreEzE (Going to flowers): Oh, you 
poor little flowers. I met Chief 
Robin and he told me what had 
happened. 

Mrs. Rosin: Do you know where 
Spring is, Breeze? 

BreeEzE: The last time I saw Spring 
she was curled up sound asleep in- 
side an old oak tree. I wouldn’t be 
surprised if she’s still there. I’ll go 
fast as I can and take a look. 
(BREEZE exits quickly dancing.) 

Mrs. Rosin: Now don’t you worry, 
flowers. Breeze will find Spring. 
And Mr. Robin will catch Winter 
too, and punish him. 

Ist Lirrte Vioter: How will you 
punish him, Mrs. Robin? 

Mrs. Rosin: We'll hold a trial and Mr. 
Owl will sentence him. (Mr. Rosin 
enters proudly. Behind him follow the 
two Buivuesrieps, holding WINTER. 
WINTER tries to get away, but the 
Buivuesirps threaten him with their 
guns and hold him fast.) 

Mr. Rosin: We’ve got the prisoner. 
Bring him down here, men. (They 
move downstage right.) 

Ist BLuesirp (Poking Winter): Try 
to get away, will you? 

Mr. Rosin (70 Mrs. Rost): Did you 
find Spring? 

Mrs. Rosin: Breeze went to look for 
her. (Stops, cocks head) Listen! I 
hear Breeze now. Perhaps she’s 
bringing Spring with her. (BREEZE 
enters with Sprinc. SPRING goes to 





flowers, touching each one, and they 
smile happily at her.) 

Breeze: I found her! I found Spring. 

Mrs. Crocus: Thank you, Breeze. 

Mr. Rosin: Breeze, go tell Mr. Owl 
we need him to sentence the prisoner. 
He’s sitting on the top branch of the 
chestnut tree by the hill. (BrezzE 
nods and goes out.) 

Mrs. VIOLET: Spring, I’ve never been 
so glad to see you. 

2np Lirrte Crocus: Hello, Spring. 
I’ve waited all winter to see you. 
(She scowls at W1nTER, who tries to 
get away from the BLUEBIRDS again. 
Mr. Ow. comes in and looks at the 
gathering over the tops of his spec- 
tacles.) 

Mr. Ow: Who-o-0-0 is the criminal? 

ist Biursirp: Right here, your Honor. 

Mr. Own (Going to WINTER): O-0-0, 
yes. Breeze told me about you. A 
very serious crime. 

Winter (Trying to break away): You 
think you can do something just be- 
cause you’ve caught me, but I'll 
show you. 

Mr. Own (Sternly): Prisoner, you’d 
better watch your step. 

Mrs. Rosin: Sentence him, your hon- 
or. 

Mr. Ow: Winter, have you anything 
to say for yourself? 


Winter: I did everything they said, 
and I’m glad. I’d do it again, too. 
Those flowers are silly. 

Mr. Ow.: Chief Robin, how is that 
fast express to the North Pole work- 
ing these days? 

Mr. Rostn: Very well, your honor. We 
have specially trained Pole Police- 
men on the job all the time. 

Mr. Ow: Then Winter, I sentence 
you to nine months in the North 
Pole. Take the prisoner away! 
(WinTER breaks away, starts for 
flowers, who scream. BLUEBIRDS 
catch him and drag him out.) 

Spring: Mr. Owl, now that I’m here, 
don’t you think you could proclaim 
this the first day of Spring? 

Mr. Own: You're right. (Goes to 
SprinG, touches her shoulder) I pro- 
claim this day the first day of Spring. 
(Flowers applaud.) 

Mrs. Rosin: This has been the most 
exciting first day of Spring I’ve ever 
known. 

Mr. Rosin: Now you see, my dear, 
my police force isn’t just a lot of 
foolishness. 

Mrs. Rosin: No, indeed. But it was 
really Spring who came to the rescue. 
(All make a circle and dance around 
SPRING as the curtains close.) 

THE END 


— 





The Uncolored Easter Eggs 


by Claribel Spamer 


Characters 
BeEtry 
Tue Eco Man 
Easter BuNNY 
THREE LITTLE BUNNIES 
RaInBow Farrigs 

SETTING: An orchard in Easter Bunny 
Land. 

Ar Rise: Berry sits near one of the 
trees, her eyes closed. The Eaa Man, 
carrying a basket, enters from left. 
Berry rubs her eyes, sees him, and 
rubs them again. 

Betty: Who are you? 

Eco Man (Noticing her as she speaks): 


They call me the Egg Man, but I’m 
the Easter Bunny’s gardener. I’ve 
come to gather Easter eggs. 
Betry (Looking around): 
thought I was in Uncle Lem’s orch- 
ard. 
Eaa MAN (Peering up into tree): Well, 


Why, I 


you aren’t. You’re in the Easter 
Bunny’s orchard in Easter Bunny 
Land. These are egg trees. 

Berry: Egg trees! I thought eggs 
came from chickens. 

Eco Man: Not Easter eggs. Not real 
Easter eggs. We grow them on trees, 
for we need millions of them. There 
aren’t enough chickens in the world 
to lay so many. 

Berry (Getting up): My goodness! And 
I thought these were apple trees. 
Eco Man (Peering closely at trees one 

by one as tf trying to see through the 


foliage): Something terrible has hap- 
pened! I cannot pick these eggs! 

Berry (Casually): Why not? Do you 
need help? I’ll help you. 

Eaa Man: No, no! But they are not 
colored. They are all white. 

Berry: Naturally. Eggs always are. 
Until they are painted. I’ll help you 
paint them. 

EacG Man (Scornfully): My dear young 
lady, real Easter eggs are magic eggs; 
they grow colored. One never paints 
them. Those are only the kind 
people make, not the ones Easter 
Bunny takes to children. 

Berry: Oh. I didn’t know that. 

Ecc Man (Sitting down dejectedly): I 
don’t know what went wrong. This 
has never happened before. There is 
only one thing that can be done, but 
Easter Bunny will be furious at me. 

Berry: What is that? 

Eca Man: He has a magic thumb 
which will turn the eggs their magic 
colors when he touches them, but 
that means he must pick them all, 
all by himself. No one else has a 
magic thumb, although the legends 
say that once in awhile, once in a 
million years maybe, someone truly 
inspired with magic gets it too. But 
there is hardly time for him to pick 
so many eggs; he will be cross at me 
for failing my job. A good garden- 
er’s orchard wouldn’t fail him. 





Betty (Putting her hand on his shoulder 
consolingly): Don’t worry. It doesn’t 
seem as if it could be your fault. 
(EasTER Bunny enters at right, a 
conspicuous bandage on his thumb. 
Eaa MAN gets up.) 

Easter Bunny: Egg Man is the crop 
nearly ready? Easter is tomorrow, 
you know. (Sees Berry) Hello there, 
little girl. I don’t know how you got 
here, but it doesn’t matter now. 

Eaa Man (Staring at Easter Bunny’s 
thumb; with consternation): What 
happened to your thumb? 

Easter Bunny (Glancing down at his 
thumb): I caught it in my carrot 
grinder. It’ll be all right in a few 
months. Fortunately, we always get 
ready for Easter far enough ahead of 
time so that such an accident doesn’t 
matter. 

Ecc Man (Stammering): N — no. 

Easter Bunny (Impatiently): Well, 
get that crop picked while I go and 
tie ribbons on the little baskets. 
(Exits at right) 

Berry: Why didn’t you tell him? 

Eca Man (Gloomily): I didn’t dare. 
Whatever shall we do? When his 
thumb is hurt it has no magic in it; 
not until it is well again. 

Berry: Couldn’t you borrow colors 
from some other magic place? There 
must be other magic-makers in 
Fairyland. 

Eae Man (Snapping fingers): That is 
an idea! The Rainbow Fairies. We 
can ask them to color the eggs with 
their rainbow paintbrushes. (Frown- 
ing) But I don’t know how to call 
them. 

Berry: Let’s just sit down under this 


Let’s just wish for them and believe 
hard in them. 

Eaa Man (Doubtfully): All right. (They 
sit down, put their chins on their hands, 
and scowl with thought. Three Ra1n- 
BOW FairiEs enter at left with a light, 
half-dancing gait. They carry paint- 
brushes.) 

Betty (Jumping up and clapping): 
Good! Here they are! 

Eaa Man (Getting up more slowly and 
awkwardly): Thank heavens! Fairies, 
we are in a pickle. The Easter eggs 
aren’t colored this year. They 
simply must be, or it will spoil East- 
er. Could you color them? 

First Farry: I should think so. 

Seconp Farry: We'd be glad to. (The 
three Fatrtes go through the motions 
of painting the tops of the trees.) 

Tutrp Farry: There! All done. 

Eaa Man: Oh, thank you! (Peering at 
trees) They are so gay now that I 
can see the eggs through the leaves! 
I shall start picking them at once. 

Seconp Farry: You’re welcome. And 
now we must go and paint a new 
rainbow. The sun just came out 
through a shower not far away. (The 
Farris exit at left.) 

Betty: Something’s wrong! (Peering 
hard at trees) The colors are fading! 

Eaa Man (Ezcitedly): Oh dear! I must 
pick them quickly. 

Berry (Watching trees closely): It’s too 
late. All the eggs are white again. It 
must be because rainbow colors fade. 

Eae Man (Sighing): Yes, that must be 
it. This is awful! Easter Bunny will 
be here any moment! It is nearly 
time for him to leave with his bas- 
kets full. 


tree and think about them hard. Berry: I still think it would be better 
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than nothing if we had a bucket or 
two of paint — 

Ece Man (Suddenly): Bucket! That’s 
it! That’s what’s wrong! I forgot to 
water the trees with the buckets of 
juice! Carrot juice for the Yellow- 
Egg tree, beet juice for the Red-Egg 
tree, spinach juice for the Green-Egg 
tree, and grape juice for the Blue- 
Egg tree. How did I ever forget to do 
that? 

Berry (Excitedly; giving him a little 
shove): Well, hurry! Get the buckets! 
Do you think the trees can drink up 
the juice fast enough to color the 
eggs? 

Eca Man (Starting quickly toward 
left): Yes, yes! (Stopping and turning) 
But I just remembered. Even that 
won’t work. 

Berry: Why not? 

Eca Man (Sadly): Because Easter 
Bunny has to dip his magic thumb 
into each bucket. He did, but I for- 
got too long. The magic has worn off 
by now. 

Berty: I see what you mean. And, 
since his thumb isn’t magic now for 
a while, he can’t do it again. (Briskly) 
Well, we will simply have to paint 
them with the juices and hope for the 
best. Let’s get the buckets and some 
brushes. (They exit briefly at right, 
returning with three buckets and two 
brushes. Berry reaches toward tree 
and pretends to paint an egg.) 

Ece Man: Does it work? It won’t 
stay, I’m afraid. The magic is 
needed. 

Betty: Yes, it works beautifully! (Picks 


a red egg and shows it to him. He 
reaches excitedly into next tree with 
brush.) 

Ecce Man (Puzzled): It doesn’t work 
for me. (After a pause) Betty, I 
know what itis! You have the magic 
thumb! It is because of your belief 
in Easter Bunny Land and Fairy- 
land, and fairies and magic! 

Betty: Quick, then! I shall paint and 
pick, and you fill your basket. 

Eaa@ Man (Shaking head sadly): No, we 
learned too late. There is no time 
now. Here come Easter Bunny and 
his helpers now. (Easter Bunny 
followed by Turee LirrLe BuNNIEs 
enters at right. Each carries a small 
basket.) 

Berry (Running quickly to buckets): 
No, no, it is not too late! I must dip 
my thumb in each bucket, (She does 
so as she speaks.) and then pour the 
juices on the tree roots. (Eaa Man 
and Berry quickly go through mo- 
tions of pouring out buckets at foot of 
trees.) There! 

Easter Bunny: What’s all this? 
Where are the eggs? 

Eee Man: They didn’t grow in colors. 
They were ali white. 

Berry: But it is all right now. See? 
(She picks a green egg from the Green- 
Egg tree.) See? (She picks a blue one 
from Blue-Egg tree.) 

Eao Man (Picking a yellow one): What 
a relief! (All the characters on the 
stage rapidly pick and fill the baskets, 
humming ‘‘Easter Parade’’ while do- 
ing 80.) 

THE END 





Master Catchy Cold 


by Dorothy Deming 


Characters 
MEASLES 
DIPHTHERIA 
Wuoopine CouGH 
CHICKEN Pox 
CoLp 
TEN CHILDREN 

SertinG: The stage is empty, except for 
a waste basket in one corner. 

At Rise: Merasies, CHIcKEN Pox, 
DipHTHERIA, WHOOPING CouGH and 
Coxp enter in single file. They carry 
balloons, and each has a sign with his 
name pinned on the front of his cos- 
tume. 

Meas.tes: I guess anyone coming to 
school today had better watch out! 
I never saw so many catching dis- 
eases here at one time. 

CuIcKEN Pox: Oh, I don’t know, this 
school has a lot of children who won’t 
catch Diphtheria because their doc- 
tors have given them a medicine to 
keep it away. Isn’t that so, Diph- 
theria? 

DreatHeria (Shaking and quavering 
voice, slowly dropping out of line and 
shuffling toward side of stage): Yes, 
yes, that’s so. There are no children 
here for me to catch, they have all 
had toxoid. I guess I’d better give 
up. I’m getting so discouraged I 
could bust! (DipHTHERiA sinks to 
floor and as he says “Bust,” sticks a 
pin in his balloon. The others shout 
and laugh.) 


Coup (Going over and looking at Dirx- 
THERIA as he lies on the floor): There 
goes poor old Diphtheria! Children 
don’t have to fear him any more if 
they have had toxoid. (Comes back 
to line) What about you, Measles? 

Meas zs (Sadly): Oh, well, I still catch 
a few children, but the doctors have 
found a medicine to make the chil- 
dren get well fast. They’re not so 
sick as they used to be. I’m dis- 
couraged, too. (Staggers off to one 
side, lies down.) 

Wuoopine CovucH: I’m like Diph- 
theria and Measles. Many chil- 
dren are being protected against me. 
You almost never hear whoops now- 
adays. (Coughs loudly and gasps 
drawing in breath at end of cough. 
Lets go his balloon which floats away.) 
Oh dear! I guess I’m nearly done for! 
(Starts after his balloon, coughs) 
Whoops! There I go! (Sinks to floor) 

Cotp: What about you, Chickenpox? 

CuickEeN Pox (Brightly): Oh, no one 
has stopped me yet! I catch nearly 
all children during school days, but 
I’m kind. I never make them very 
sick. No one is scared of me after 
the doctor has recognized me. But 
there is no use my staying around 
here. Nearly all the children have 
had me and I usually can’t catch 
them twice. Guess I’ll go look for a 
school where they have never had 
me. Bye! (Bustles off) 





Coup (Left all alone, grins, and begins 
to dance around the stage, skipping 
and hopping happily): I can catch 
anybody and everybody, any time, 
anywhere! I’m very very catchy! 
(Steps to front of stage and speaks con- 
fidentially to audience) Someday I’m 
going to catch every teacher and 
pupil in this school, one after an- 
other. I’m going to make them feel 
miserable — running noses, stuffy 
noses, headaches, aching bones, 
coughs. Oh, I know how to do it! 
(Noise off stage) Hark, what’s that? 
(Looks frightened. More noise, then 
a growling voice.) 

Voice (Off stage): Coming, Cold! Look 
out! 

Co.p (Excitedly): What was that? Oh, 
mercy, I feel chilly! (First of the 
group of ten children enters) 


First Cuitp: Hello, Cold. I’m not 


afraid of you, but I’m not going near 


you. Stay over in that corner! 
(Points to corner. Coup slinks over to 
tt. He tries to come out of it from time 
to time, but retreats each time a child 
enters.) 

Cotp (Whining): Why aren’t you 
afraid of me? 

First Cuttp: Because I get lots of out- 
door play and good food. I see my 
doctor often and stay well. Even if 
I catch a little cold, I get over it 
fast because I’m well and strong. 

Coup (Nodding and whispering to him- 
self): Yes, yes, I can see that. 

Seconp Cuitp (Enters skipping, sees 
Cop, stops short, waves at Cop): 
Get away, Cold. Get back. I never 
go near anyone with a cold. 

Cop (Weakly): You don’t? Why not? 

Sreconp Cuitp: Because coughs and 


sneezes are catching and I never 
touch anything handled by a person 
with a cold and I wash my hands be- 
fore I eat — always! (CoLD sneezes.) 

Frrst Curxp: Cover that sneeze, please, 
Cold! Put your handkerchief over 
your nose and mouth. 

Seconp CurLp: When you feel a sneeze 
or cough coming, be quick, cover it. 

Cotp (Wisely): Oh, no. That’s the 
way I catch you! I leave dirty hand- 
kerchiefs around, too. 

First Cuiip: That’s the reason Mother 
has us use paper tissues. We use 
them once, and throw them away. 
Like this. (Takes out paper tissue, 
pretends to sneeze into it, then walks 
over and throws in waste basket) 

Turrp CuiLp (Entering in time to hear 
sneeze): What’s the matter, got a 
cold? Better go home, and go to bed 
if you have a fever. That’s what I 
do and my colds never last long. (Sees 
Co.p trying to come out of his corner) 
Ha! There’s Cold himself. I’m not 
afraid of you, Cold. I get plenty of 
sleep, I dress warmly and when it 
rains I wear rubbers. 

Coup (Huddling in his corner and wail- 
ing): What am I going to do? What 
am I going to do? I’ll have to try to 
catch them. (Comes slowly out of 
corner toward center of stage.) But 
it is going to be hard to catch chil- 
dren who are so careful. 

First Cxritp: Look out! Here he 
comes! Quick everybody, don’t let 
him catch you! (The rest of the ten 
children run onto stage. MEASLES, 
DipHTHERIA and Wuoorine CouGa 
leave the stage in the confusion. The 
ten children form a circle around 
Coxp, who gradually lowers his bal- 








loon and sinks to the floor as the chil- 
dren speak and close in around him.) 

First Curiip: You can’t catch me, I’m 
well and strong. 

Seconp Cuiip: You can’t catch me, I 
see my doctor often. 

TuirpD CxiLp: You can’t catch me, I 
eat a lot of good food. 

FourtH Cxuitp: Nor me, because I 
sleep enough and play out of doors. 

Firtn Cuiip: Nor me, because I never 
go near a person with a cold. 

SrxtuH Curip: Nor me, because I wash 
my hands before I eat. 

SeventH Cuiip: You can’t catch me, 
because I use paper tissues once, then 
throw them away. 


Er1entu Cuixp: Nor me, because I dress 
warmly and keep my feet dry. 

Nintu Cuitp: Nor me, because I stay 
home when I’m sick. 

TentH Cuitp (Very proudly): NOT 
ANY OF US! 

Aux: Cold, Cold, you can’t catch us! 
(The circle of ten children closes over 
Cop, who is on the floor. His bal- 
loon has disappeared. He pricks it as 
the children shout the last sentence to- 
gether. The children cheer and shout.) 

First Cuitp: Take him away, take 
him away, he can’t catch us! (They 
drag him gently off the stage, still 
cheering.) 

THE END 
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Part Four 





Pride and Prejudice 


by Jane Austen 
Adapted for Radio by Deborah Newman 


Music: A gay English country theme. 
Forte and fade under NARRATOR. 

Narrator: It is a truth universally 
acknowledged that a single man in 
possession of a good fortune must be 
in want of a wife. However little 
known the feelings or views of such 
a man may be on his first entering a 
neighborhood, this truth is so well 
fixed in the minds of the surrounding 
families that he is considered as the 
rightful property of some one or an- 
other of their daughters. Mrs. Ben- 
net, the ambitious mother of five 
daughters, was merely pointing out 
this truth when she announced to her 
husband that Netherfield Park had 
at last been let. Mr. Bennet received 
the announcement with his custo- 
mary silence. 

Music: Out. 

Mrs. Bennet: My dear Mr. Bennet, 
do you not want to know who has 
taken it? 

Mr. Bennet: Eh? Well, my dear, 
you want to tell me, and I have no 
objection to hearing it. 

Mrs. Bennet: Lady Lucas has just 
been here, and she informs me that a 
young man of large fortune from the 
north of England came down and 
was so delighted with the place that 
he is to take possession before 
Michaelmas. 

Mr. Bennet: And what is his name? 
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Mrs. Bennet: Bingley. 

Mr. Bennet: Is he married or single? 

Mrs. Bennet: Oh, single, my dear, 
to be sure! A single man of large 
fortune — four or five thousand a 
year. What a fine thing for our girls. 

Mr. Bennet: How so? How can it 
affect them? 

Mrs. Bennet: My dear Mr. Bennet, 
how can you be so tiresome? You 
must know that I am thinking of his 
marrying one of them. 

Mr. Bennet: Is that his design in 
settling here? 

Mrs. Bennet: Design! Nonsense, 
how can you talk so? But it is very 
likely that he may fall in love with 
one of them. Therefore you must 
visit him as soon as he comes. 

Mr. Bennet: It is more than I engage 
for, I assure you. 

Mrs. Bennet: But consider your 
daughters. Only think what a mar- 
riage it would be for one of them. 
Indeed, you must go, for it will be 
impossible for us to visit him if you 
do not. 

Mr. Bennet: Surely you are over 
scrupulous. I dare say Mr. Bingley 
will be very glad to see you, and I 
will send a few lines by you to assure 
him of my hearty consent to his 
marrying ““hichever he chooses of the 
girls. 

Mrs. Bennet: Mr. Bennet, how can 





you abuse your own children in such 
a way! You have no compassion on 
my poor nerves. 

Mr. Bennet: You mistake me, my 
dear. I have a high respect for your 
nerves. They are my old friends. I 
have heard you mention them with 
consideration these twenty years. 

Mrs. Bennet: Ah, you do not know 
what I suffer. 

Mr. Bennet: But I hope you will get 
over it and live to see many young 
men of four thousand a year come 
into the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Bennet: It will be of no use to 
us if twenty such should come, since 
you will not visit them. 

Mr. Bennet: Depend upon it, my 
dear, when there are twenty, I shall 
visit them all. 

Music: Same gay theme. Fade under 
NARRATOR. 

NARRATOR: Mr. Bennet was among the 
earliest of those who waited on Mr. 
Bingley. It is not known whether it 
was curiosity, fear of his lady’s 
nerves, or a sincere desire to further 
Mrs. Bennet’s ambitions for their 
daughters that led to the visit. 

Music: Out. 

Narrator (No pause): Mrs. Bennet 
was delighted beyond all measure 
with his action. And soon she was 
made deliriously happy by the news 
of a ball at Netherfield to which she 
and her daughters were duly invited. 
This threw the whole Bennet house- 
hold into a frenzy of preparation 
which was slowed down momentarily 
when Mrs. Bennet heard that Mr. 
Bingley was to bring twelve ladies 
and seven gentlemen down from 
London for the ball. But when the 


Bingley party entered the room, it 
consisted only of five altogether: 
Mr. Bingley, his two sisters, the 
husband of the eldest, and another 
young man. 

Sounp: Guests chatting politely. Hold 
under. 

Music: A gay waltz theme. Fade under 
scene. 

Mrs. BENNeET: Jane, fix your hair. 

JANE: Yes, Mama. Oh, Lizzy, isn’t 
Mr. Bingley handsome? 

ExizaBetu: He has a pleasant coun- 
tenance. 

Mrs. Bennet: Such charming man- 
ners. Jane, he is looking at you. 
Smile and fix your gown. Smile, 
Jane! 

Mary: And who is the other young 
man, Mama? 

Mrs. BENNET: Other young man? To 
be sure, Mary, I hadn’t noticed. 

Lyp1a: Isn’t he wicked looking. 

Kirry: Lady Lucas says his name is 
Darcy — and that he has ten thou- 
sand a year. 

Mrs. Bennet: Lydia, Kitty! I cannot 
have you discussing such things at a 
ball. Ten thousand, did you say? 

E.izaABeTH: His money has scarcely 
helped his countenance. A most for- 
bidding disagreeable face. 

Mrs. Bennet: Elizabeth Bennet! Mr. 
Darcy looks like a noble gentleman. 
Ten thousand a year! 

Music: Same waliz theme. Forte and 
fade under. 

Narrator: But if Mrs. Bennet looked 
upon Mr. Darcy with all the favor 
her ambitious heart could bestow, 
Mr. Darcy looked upon Mrs. Bennet 
and her friends with the utmost dis- 
favor. He danced once with Mr. 





Bingley’s sisters, and then declined 
to be introduced to any other lady 
in the room. His character was de- 
cided. He was the proudest, most 
disagreeable man in the world, and 
Mrs. Bennet fervently hoped that he 
would never come again. 

Music: Out. 

Bincuey: I say, Darcy, I must have 
you dance. I hate to see you stand- 
ing about by yourself in this stupid 
manner. You had better dance. 

Darcy: I certainly shall not, Bingley. 
You know how I detest it, unless I 
am particularly acquainted with my 
partner. Your sisters are engaged, 
and there is .0t another woman in 
this room whom it would not be a 
punishment for me to stand up with. 

Bincuey: I would not be so fastidious 
as you are for a kingdom, Darcy. 
Upon my honor, I never saw so many 
pleasant girls in my life. And some 
are uncommonly handsome. 

Darcy: You are dancing with the only 
handsome girl in the room, Bingley. 
The eldest Miss Bennet, isn’t she? 
I have been marveling at the miracle 
of nature — that such an old shrew 
as her mother could have produced 
such a beauty. 

BinG.ey: Yes, Miss Jane Bennet is the 
most beautiful creature I ever be- 
held. But, Darcy, there is one of her 
sisters sitting down just behind you 
— Miss Elizabeth Bennet. She is 
very pretty, and I dare say very 
agreeable. Do let me ask Miss Jane 
to introduce you. 

Darcy: Hmm. She is tolerable, Bing- 
ley, but not handsome enough to 
tempt me, and I am in no humor at 
present to give consequence to young 
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ladies who are slighted by other men 
—she does not yet have a partner, 
does she? You had better return to 
Miss Jane and enjoy her smiles. You 
are wasting your time with me. 

Music: Waltz theme. Forte and fade 
under. 

Sm Wiwuiam (Fading in): Oh, there 
you are, Mr. Darcy! 

Darcy (Coldly): Sir William. 

Sir Wiuu1am: How pleasant to run into 
you again. 

Darcy: Indeed. 

Srr Wriuiam (Clears throat): Ahem. 
What a charming party this is. 
(Hums a few bars of waltz) I always 
say there is nothing like dancing. I 
consider it one of the first refine- 
ments of polished societies. 

Darcy: Certainly sir, and it has the ad- 
vantage also of being in vogue among 
the less polished societies. of the 
world. Every savage can dance. 

Sir Wiuuiam: Ha, ha. What a wit you 
always are, Mr. Darcy. (Calls) My 
dear Miss Elizabeth, are you not 
dancing? Come, Mr. Darcy, you 
must allow me to present this young 
lady to you as a very desirable part- 
ner. You cannot refuse to dance 
when so much beauty is before you. 

EvizaBetH: Indeed, Sir William, I 
have not the slightest intention of 
dancing. I am sure Mr. Darcy would 
much prefer to be left to his own 
thoughts about our little gathering. 
I entreat you not to suppose that I 
moved this way in order to beg for a 
partner. 

Mr. Darcy: But you will do me the 
honor, Miss Elizabeth? 

Sir Wituiam: You excel so much in 
the dance, Miss Elizabeth, that it is 





cruel to deny me the happiness of 
seeing you dance. And though Mr. 
Darcy dislikes the amusement in 
general, he can have no objection, I 
am sure, to oblige us for a while. 

EvizaBetu: Mr. Darcy is all politeness. 

Sir Wiuuiam: Then come. I see your 
mother beckoning to me, Miss Eliza- 
beth. I shall watch for you. A 
charming couple. 

Mr. Darcy: Well, Miss Elizabeth, 
shall we? (Pause) I said, Miss 
Elizabeth, will you do me the honor? 

EvizaBetu: I heard you the first time, 
Mr. Darcy, but I could not immedi- 
ately determine what to say in reply. 
You wanted me, I know, to say 
“ves” that you might have the 
pleasure of despising my taste. But 
I always delight in overthrowing 
these kinds of schemes. I have, 
therefore, made up my mind to tell 
you that I do not want to dance at 
all—and now, despise me if you 
dare. 

Mr. Darcy: Indeed, Miss Elizabeth, 
I do not dare. 

Music: Forte and out. 

Narrator: The evening passed off 
pleasantly for the whole Bennet 
family. Mrs. Bennet had seen her 
eldest daughter much admired by 
the Netherfield party; Mr. Bingley 
had danced with Jane twice, and she 
had been distinguished by his sisters. 
Mary, who had honored the com- 
pany with a solo, heard herself men- 
tioned to Miss Bingley as the most 
accomplished girl in the neighbor- 
hood, and as she had neither wit nor 
beauty, she was glad to purchase 
praise by her rendition of Scotch 
airs. Kitty and Lydia had been 
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fortunate enough to have partners 
all evening, which was all they had 
yet learned to care for at a ball. And 
Elizabeth, who had overheard Mr. 
Darcy’s conversation with Mr. Bing- 
ley, delighted in repeating it to the 
extreme consternation of her mother. 

Sounp: Laughs of girls. 

Kirry: Oh, Lizzy, do tell it again. Only 
you could have said that to Mr. 
Darcy. 

Lyp1A: Elizabeth Bennet, does Mama 
know you refused Mr. Darcy? 

ELizABETH: She does not. And you 
must keep my secret, Lydia. 

JANE: But Mama does not approve of 
Mr. Darcy. 

ExizasetH: No—not of him. But 
Jane — think of his estate, Pem- 
berly. And ten thousand a year. I 
think Mama looks upon him kindly 
in spite of herself. 

Mrs. BENNET (Fading in): Jane! Jane! 
Oh, here you are. My dear, you 
don’t know what good luck. Look 
— a message from Caroline Bingley. 
She wishes to have you come and 
dine with her tonight. Mr. Bingley 
and that — that awful Mr. Darcy 
will be away, however. That is un- 
fortunate. 

Mary: Miss Bingley seemed to me to 
be a most accomplished lady. Her 
knowledge of poetry is most re- 
markable, and I am told that she is 
as well versed as I in music. 

JANE: Let me see the note, Mama. 
May I have the carriage? 

Sounp: Rustle of paper. 

Mrs. Bennet: No, my dear, you had 
better go on horseback. It seems 
likely to rain, and then you must 
stay all night. 





EuizaBetH: That would be a good 
scheme if you were sure they would 
not offer to send Jane home. 

Mrs. Bennet: But the gentlemen will 
have Mr. Bingley’s chaise. And 
Lady Lucas has informed me that 
they have but one at Netherfield. 

JaNE: I would much rather go in our 
carriage, Mama. 

Mrs. Bennet: But your father cannot 
spare the horses, I am _ sure. 
E.izaBeTH: Mama, if you asked him 
he would give them to you. He al- 

ways has before. 

Mrs. Bennet: Elizabeth, I told you I 
am sure your father will need the 
horses. Oh, Jane, my darling, what 
an opportunity! I am sure you will 
be asked to stay the night — and in 
the morning, your Mr. Bingley will 
be there! 


Mary: Mama, I must say that I do 
not think this is exactly right. Only 
the other day in my reading — 


Mrs. Bennet (Interrupting): Non- 
sense, Mary. You will ruin your 
eyes with your reading. Come, Jane, 
let us see what you have to wear. 

Music: Same gay country theme. Forte 
and fade under NARRATOR. 

Narrator: Mrs. Bennett was a true 
weather prophet. It not only rained, 
it thundered, and with each clap she 
grew more cheerful. Jane did not re- 
turn that night, but the morning 
brought a message from her saying 
she had been soaked to the skin en 
route to Netherfield and was forced 
to remain in bed. Elizabeth set out 
at once for Netherfield to nurse Jane. 

But if Jane had found the com- 
pany at Netherfield very much to her 
liking, Elizabeth could see nothing 
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in it to admire — with the exception 
of Mr. Bingley who was all goodness 
and thoughtfulness. Miss Bingley 
proved to be a most obnoxious hos- 
tess; she soon impressed upon Eliza- 
beth that her brother was to marry 
Mr. Darcy’s sister, and that she, of 
course, would, in turn, marry Mr. 
Darcy. Miss Bingley took every op- 
portunity to woo Mr. Darcy with 
her charm, and thus Elizabeth felt 
no surprise when, one afternoon in 
the library, Miss Bingley turned to 
Mr. Darcy and, with her most 
charming smile, said: 

Music: Out. 

Sounp: Scratching of pen. 

Miss BinGuey (Coyly): How delighted 
Miss Darcy will be to receive such a 
letter, Mr. Darcy. 

Darcy: Hmm? 

Miss BinGciey: You write uncommon- 
ly fast, Mr. Darcy. 

Darcy: You are mistaken, Miss Bing- 
ley. I write rather slowly. ' 

Miss Brnciey: How many letters you 
must have occasion to write in the 
course of a year. Letters of business, 
too. How odious I should think 
them! 

Darcy: It is fortunate, then, that they 
fall to my lot instead of yours. 

Miss BinGuey: Pray tell your sister 
that I long to see her. 

Darcy: I have already told her so once, 
by your desire. 

Miss Brnactey: And tell her I am de- 
lighted to hear of her improvement 
on the harp—and pray, let her 
know that I am quite in raptures 
with her beautiful little design for a 
table. 

Darcy (Coldly): Will you give me leave 





to defer your raptures until I write 
again? At present I have not the 
room to do them justice. 

Miss BinGiey (Disappointed): Oh. 
Well, it is of no consequence. But I 
do admire your sister. She is so ac- 
complished. 

BinGcuey: It is amazing to me how 
young ladies can have the patience 
to be so very accomplished as they 
all are. 

Miss BinGuey: All young ladies ac- 
complished! My dear brother, what 
do you mean? 

Binecuey: Yes, all of them, I think. 
They all paint tables, cover screens 
and net purses. I scarcely know any 
one who cannot do all this, and Iam 
sure I never heard a young lady 
spoken of for the first time without 
being informed that she was very 
accomplished. 

Darcy: The word accomplished can 
be applied to any woman today who 
nets a purse or covers a screen. Those 
arts hardly deserve that adjective. 
I cannot boast of half-a-dozen ladies, 
in the whole range of my acquain- 
tance, that are really accomplished. 

Miss Brnatey: Nor I, I am sure. 

EuizaBetu: Then, Mr. Darcy, you 
must comprehend a great deal in 
your idea of an accomplished woman. 

Darcy: Yes, Miss Elizabeth, I do. 

Miss Binc.ey: Oh, certainly. No one 
can really be esteemed accomplished 
who does not greatly surpass in all 
things. A woman must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of music, singing, 
drawing, dancing, and all the modern 
languages to deserve the word; and 
besides all this she must possess a 
certain something in her air and 
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manner of walking, the tone of her 
voice, her address and expressions, 
or the word will be but half-deserved. 

Darcy: All this she must possess, and 
to all she must yet add something 
more substantial, in the improve- 
ment of her mind by extensive read- 
ing. 

EvizaBETH: I am no longer surprised 
at your knowing only six accom- 
plished women, Mr. Darcy. I rather 
wonder now at your knowing any. 

Darcy: Are you so severe upon your 
own sex as to doubt the possibility 
of all this? 

EvizaBetu: J never saw such a woman. 
I never saw such capacity and taste, 
application and elegance as you de- 
scribe united. 

Miss Brna.ey: See, Mr. Darcy! Miss 
Elizabeth Bennet is laughing at you. 

ExvizaBetau (Hotly): Mr. Darcy is not 
to be laughed at. Though I dearly 
love a laugh, I hope I never ridicule 
what is wise or good, and certainly 
Mr. Darcy’s picture of the ideal 
woman must be both. Follies, non- 
sense, whims and inconsistencies do 
divert me, I own, and I laugh at 
them whenever I can. But these, 
Mr. Darcy, I suppose, are precisely 
what you are without. 

Darcy: Perhaps that is not possible for 
anyone, Miss Elizabeth. But it has 
been the study of my life to avoid 
these weaknesses which often expose 
one to ridicule. 

E.izaBetu: Such as vanity and pride, 
Mr. Darcy? 

Darcy: Yes, vanity is a weakness, in- 
deed. But pride — where there is a 
real superiority of mind, pride will 
always be a good regulation. 





Miss Brincuey: Well, now, Miss Ben- 
net, your examination of Mr. Darcy 
is over, I presume? And pray, what 
is the result? 

EizaBetTH: I am perfectly convinced 
that Mr. Darcy has no defect. He 
owns it himself without disguise. 
And now, if you will excuse me, I 
must go to Jane. Good afternoon. 

Brnacuey: I shall go with you, Miss 
Elizabeth. 

Sounp: Footsteps fading out. 

Miss Brinetey: How very ill Miss 
Elizabeth Bennet looks this after- 
noon. I must confess I could never 
see any beauty in her. Her face is 
too thin; her complexion has no bril- 
liancy, and her features are not at all 
handsome. I remember, Mr. Darcy, 
when we first came to Netherfield, 
how amazed we all were to find that 
she was a reputed beauty. And I 
particularly recollect your saying 
after that first ball, “(She a beauty! 
I should as soon call her mother a 
wit.” (Pause) Mr. Darcy! 

Darcy: Eh? 

Miss Bineiey: Why, I do believe 
you’ve not heard a word of what I 
was saying. 

Darcy: The loss is mine, I am sure. 

Miss BinGLey: What were you think- 
ing about — with that faraway look 
in your eyes? Pemberly, perhaps? 

Darcy (Thoughtfully): No, Miss Bing- 
ley. I have been meditating on the 
very great pleasure which a fine pair 
of eyes in the face of a very pretty 
woman can bestow. 

Miss Bineuey (Simpering): Oh, Mr. 
Darcey. And what lady has the 
power to inspire such reflections? 

Darcy: Miss Elizabeth Bennet. 


Music: A spirited theme. Forte and 
fade under NARRATOR. 

Narrator: Mr. Darcy would have 
found little to admire in Elizabeth 
Bennet’s eyes a few nights later 
when she chanced to meet a Mr. 
Wickham, attached to the regiment 
near her home. Mr. Wickham, a 
charming and debonair young man, 
brought up the subject of Mr. Darcy 
soon after he had been introduced. 
He informed Elizabeth that he had 
grown up with Mr. Darcy, and had, 
in fact, been provided for by Mr. 
Darcy’s father. But Mr. Darcy, 
feeling that Wickham was beneath 
the Darcy family, had deprived him 
of this money. Mr. Wickham found 
a ready and sympathetic listener in 
Elizabeth, whose eyes flashed as she 
declared to him that she hoped she 
would never meet Mr. Darcy again. 

Music: Out. 

Narrator (No pause): The next morn- 
ing brought a message for Jane from 
Miss Bingley which seemed to grant 
Elizabeth’s wish. Miss Bingley re- 
gretfully informed Jane that the 
whole Netherfield party was on their 
way back to town — without any 
intention of coming back. To Eliza- 
beth, Miss Bingley’s designs were 
quite clear. But she found herself 
strangely upset by this departure. 
Mrs. Bennet was inconsolable — to 
have come so near, and to have lost 
all. Her constant complaints made 
the household so unbearable that 
Elizabeth was glad to accept an in- 
vitation to visit her friend, Charlotte 
Collins, whose husband was the pas- 
tor of Lady Catherine de Bourgh. 
At the end of the first week of Eliza- 





beth’s visit, Mr. Darcy, the nephew 
of Lady Catherine, arrived at the 
estate totally unexpected. 

CHARLOTTE: Elizabeth, come over to 
this window. There he is again — 
your Mr. Darcy. Elizabeth, he must 
be in love with you. Surely that is 
the only reason he comes to visit us 
so often. 

E.izaBetu: Charlotte, please do not 
call him my Mr. Darcy. And stop 
talking such utter nonsense. He 
comes to pay you his respects, and 
the respects of his aunt, Lady 
Catherine. 

Cuar.Lotre: Lady Catherine herself 
was never so attentive. No, Eliza- 
beth, I say he must have some feel- 
ings toward you. Else why would 
you always meet him when you are 
walking? And you yourself know 
that he made a special effort to talk 


with you that night at Lady Cather- 
ine’s ball. 

EvizaBeru: Mr. Darcy talks to me just 
to plague me and despise me the 
more. 

CHARLOTTE: Elizabeth, he is almost 
here. Oh, I am not dressed to greet 


him. (Fading) Please, you must 
talk to him until I return. 

EvizaBetu: Hums a song. 

Darcy (Fading in): Miss Elizabeth, 
the maid told me I would find you in 
here. 

EvizaBeTu: Yes, Mr. Darcy, she was 
correct. 

Darcy: Miss Elizabeth — Miss Eliza- 
beth — oh, in vain have I struggled. 
It will not do. My feelings will not 
be repressed. You must allow me to 
tell you how ardently I love you. 

EvizaBetu (Astonished): Mr. Darcy? 


Darcy: You are surprised. Yes, I must 
confess, so am I. I —I realize that 
there will be obstacles — family ob- 
stacles. But I love you, and that I 
cannot overlook. It makes me for- 
get all else. That you are inferior to 
me — that, in a sense, such a mar- 
riage would be degrading to me — I 
know. And I have considered your 
background fully. I am aware of 
much that is lacking. But I wish to 
marry you in spite of this. 

EvizABeTH: Mr. Darcy, in cases such 
as this the usual custom is to express 
gratitude for the sentiments avowed. 
If I could feel gratitude, I would now 
thank you. But I cannot —I have 
never desired your good opinion and 
you have certainly bestowed it most 
unwillingly. I am sorry to cause 
pain to anyone. But the feeling 
which, you tell me, has long pre- 
vented the acknowledgment of your 
regard can have little difficulty in 
overcoming it after my refusal. 

Darcy: Miss Elizabeth —is this all 
the reply which I am to have the 
honor of expecting? I might, per- 
haps, wish to be informed why, with 
so little endeavor at civility, I am 
thus rejected. 

Evizasetu: I might as well inquire 
why, with so evident a design of 
offending and insulting me, you 
chose to tell me that you liked me 
against your will, against your reas- 
on, and even against your character. 
I have every reason to think ill of 
you, Mr. Darcy. You have ruined, 
perhaps forever, the happiness of my 
sister Jane by taking away Mr. Bing- 
ley. (Hotly) Oh, do not deny it! You 
have been most unfair in your con- 





duct to Mr. Wickham. From the 
very beginning of my acquaintance 
with you, your manners impressed 
me with the fullest belief of your ar- 
rogance, your conceit, and your sel- 
fish disdain of the feelings of others. 
I had not known you a month before 
I felt that you were the last man in 
the world whom I could ever be pre- 
vailed upon to marry. 

Darcy: You have said quite enough, 
Madam. I perfectly comprehend 
your feelings, and have now only to 
be ashamed of what my own have 
been. Forgive me for having taken 
up so much of your time, and accept 
my best wishes for your health and 
happiness. Good day. 

Sounp: Door slammed shut with force. 
A pause, then, door opens. 

CuarR.oTre: Elizabeth, was that Mr. 
Darcy departing in such a hurry? 

EizaBeETH: It was. 

Cuarvorre: Oh, dear. And here I am 
all dressed now. I did so hope to 
have a word with him. Did he say 
anything of consequence to you? 

ExizaBetu: No, Charlotte. Mr. Darcy 
said nothing of consequence. 

Music: Slow romantic theme. Fade 
under. 

Darcy: My dear Miss Elizabeth. Be 
not alarmed on receiving this letter. 
It does not contain any renewal of 
those sentiments which were so dis- 
gusting to you yesterday. But you 
charged me with two offenses of a 
very different nature, and I wish to 
clear them, if only for my own sake. 
As to ruining the happiness of your 
sister, I can only say that such a 
thing would always be farthest from 
my mind. Mr. Bingley is indeed in 


love with your sister. But it has 
never occurred to me that she favored 
him, and when he asked me I ex- 
pressed that opinion. 

With respect to your accusation of 
my having injured Mr. Wickham, I 
can only refute it by laying before 
you his whole story. Mr. Wickham, 
as he may have told you, grew up in 
the bosom of my family. But when 
my father died, he left for the society 
of London; he became a mere idler, 
asking for money when he needed it, 
and otherwise doing nothing but en- 
joy himself. He then tried to elope 
with my sister, Georgiana, who was 
all of fifteen at the time. I am sure 
you will understand when I tell you 
I foiled that attempt. Soon after 
this, he tried again with the daught- 
ers of some of my friends, each time 
making sure that the young woman 
in question could turn over to him a 
large bank account. I have since had 
nothing to do with Mr. Wickham, 
and he was forced to join a regiment. 
I will only add, God bless you. Fitz- 
william Darcy. 

Music: Out. 

Narrator: Directly after Mr. Darcy’s 
letter had arrived, another letter 
came for Elizabeth. It was from her 
sister Jane, and the news it contained 
was not good. Lydia had run off 
with Mr. Wickham, and the couple 
could not be found. It was hoped 
that they planned to be married. 
Elizabeth hesitated, re-read Mr. 
Darcy’s letter, and then set off for 
Lady Catherine’s estate in search of 
him. She was taken back by his 
kindness. He promised to set out 
for London at once to find the couple. 





Elizabeth, her mind much more at 
ease, made plans to return home, and 
an hour later Mr. Darcy’s chaise was 
seen setting out for London. 

A letter finally came for the anx- 
ious Bennets from their uncle in 
London: the couple had been found, 
and Wickham had been persuaded to 
marry Lydia to the tune of ten thous- 
and pounds. Mr. Bennet was per- 
turbed at owing so much money to 
his brother-in-law, but Mrs. Bennet 
was overjoyed; she would at last 
have a married daughter. As they 
awaited the arrival of the bride and 
groom, Mrs. Bennet announced to 
her family the results of her search 
for suitable lodgings for her Lydia. 

Mrs. Bennet: Haye Park might do, if 
the Gouldings would quit it — or the 
great house at Stoke, if the drawing- 
room were larger; but as for Pulvis 
Lodge, the attics are dreadful. 

JANE: Mama, do you not think it 
would be wise to see how much Lydia 
and her husband will have to live on. 

Mrs. Bennet: Jane, they shall have 
enough. I cannot bear to think of 
one of my daughters — but look! 
Here they come up the drive. Oh, 
my girl, my Lydia. A married 
woman! 

EuizaBetH: Mr. Wickham does not 
look the worse for his adventure. 

Mrs. Bennet: And how charming 
Lydia looks. See — he is helping her 
out of the chaise. Here they come! 

Sounn: Footsteps, fading in. 

Mrs. Bennet: Lydia, oh, my darling 
girl. But where is your husband? 
Lyp1a: Hello, Mama. Wickham is 
tending to the horses. He will be in 

directly. 
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Mrs. BENNET: How well you look, my 
dearest. 

Lyp1a: Yes, this 7s a fine gown, isn’t it? 
I got it in London. Mama, do people 
around here know I am married? I 
was afraid they might not, and when 
we overtook Sir William in his cur- 
ricle I was determined he should 
know it. I let down the side glass 
next to him and took off my glove 
and let my hand rest on the window 
frame so he couldn’t miss my ring. 
Then I bowed and smiled like any- 
thing. 

E.izaBETH: It is not Mama’s fault if 
people do not know you are married. 

Lyp1a: Oh, Jane and Lizzy! How good 
to see you again. Is not my husband 
a charming man? I only hope you 
have half my luck. Mama, you 
must all come to Brighton. I shall 
get all my sisters husbands before 
the winter is over. 

Exizasetu: I thank you for my share 
of the favor, Lydia, but I do not 
particularly like your way of getting 
husbands. 

Mrs. Bennet: Jane, my dear, you 
must come and help me in the dining 
room. You do so well with the 
flower arrangements, and I am afraid 
poor Mary will quite spoil the roses. 
Lydia, you stay right here and rest 
yourself, and Elizabeth shall talk to 
you. 

Sounn: Footsteps fading out. 

Lyp1a: Lizzy, I never gave you an ac- 
count of my wedding. Are you not 
curious to know how it was man- 
aged? 

Exizasetu: No, Lydia. I think there 
cannot be too little said on the sub- 
ject. 





Lyp1a: La! You are so strange. But I 
must tell you how it went off. We 
were married, you know, at St. 
Clements. It was agreed that Uncle 
and Aunt and I were to go together, 
and we would all meet there at 
eleven. All the time I was dressing, 
Aunt was preaching and talking 
away just as if she were reading a 
sermon. I did not listen to her, 
though, because I so longed to know 
if my dear Wickham was to be mar- 
ried in his blue coat. And then, just 
as we were leaving, Uncle was called 
away on business. I was so fright- 
ened, for he was to give me away, 
and I thought he would never get 
back. Fortunately he returned in 
fifteen minutes. I recollected after- 
wards that if he had been prevented 
from returning, the wedding need 
not have been put off. Mr. Darcy 
might have done just as well. 

ExizaBetu: Mr. Darcy! 

Lyp1a: Oh, yes — he was to come with 
Wickham. But gracious me! I quite 
forgot. I ought not to have said a 
word about it. It was to be such a 
secret. (Happily) But look! Here 
comes my darling husband up the 
walk. I must run to him. 

Music: Same sad romantic theme. 

Narrator: Elizabeth, burning with 
curiosity, wrote at once to her uncle. 
The answer came back soon. Mr. 
Darcy had not only found Lydia and 
Wickham, he had paid off all of 
Wickham’s debts and made the nec- 
essary financial arrangements with 
him. The contents of this letter 
threw Elizabeth into a flutter of 
spirits, in which it was difficult to de- 
termine whether pain or pleasure 
bore the greater share. Mr. Darcy 


had done all this for Lydia — a girl 
whom he could neither regard nor 
esteem. Elizabeth’s heart whispered 
that he done it for her. Her spirits 
were scarcely quieted when the news 
came that Mr. Bingley was return- 
ing to Netherfield. Mrs. Bennet told 
her husband to go to Netherfield at 
once. Mr. Bennet refused to go on 
what he termed a fool’s errand. But 
before Mrs. Bennet’s nerves had 
acted up, Mr. Bingley and Mr. 
Darcy visited the Bennets, and the 
purpose of Mr. Bingley’s return was 
made evident: he proposed to Jane. 
In the general rejoicing that fol- 
lowed, Elizabeth had no chance to 
speak to Mr. Darcy, and this gentle- 
man soon left the country for Lon- 
don. Elizabeth did, however, have 
the honor of an interview with Mr. 
Darcy’s aunt, the Lady Catherine de 
Bourgh. 

Lapy CATHERINE: You can be at no 
loss, Miss Bennet, to understand 
why I have come so far. Your own 
heart, your own conscience must tell 
you why I am come. 

Exvizapetu: Indeed, Lady Catherine, 
I have not been able to account for 
your visit here at all. 

Lapy CATHERINE: Miss Bennet, I am 
not to be trifled with. I have heard a 
report that you planned to marry my 
own nephew, Mr. Darcy. This is, of 
course, an impossible falsehood. 

ExizaBetu: If you believed it to be 
impossible, I wonder you took the 
trouble of coming so far. What 
could your ladyship propose by it? 

Lapy CATHERINE: To insist upon hav- 
ing such a report universally contra- 
dicted! 

E.izaBpetu: Your coming here to see 
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me and my family will be rather a 

confirmation of it. 

Lapy CaTHERINE: Miss Bennet, I in- 
sist upon being satisfied. Has my 
nephew made you an offer of mar- 
riage? 

EvizaBeTH: Your ladyship has de- 
clared it to be impossible. 

Lapy CaTHERINE: Mr. Darcy is en- 
gaged to my daughter. Now, what 
have you to say? 

E.LiIzABETH: Only that if he is so, you 
can have no reason to suppose he 
will make an offer to me. 

Lapy CaTHERINE: Obstinate girl! Tell 
me, once and for all, are you engaged 
to him? 

ELIZABETH: I am not. 

Lapy CaTHeErine: And will you prom- 
ise me never to enter into such an 
engagement? 

EvizaBeETH: I will make no promise of 
any kind. 

Lapy CATHERINE: You are, then, re- 
solved to have him? 

EvizABETH (Stiffly): I have said no 
such thing. I am only resolved to 
act in that manner which will, in my 
opinion, constitute my happiness 
without reference to you, or to any 
other person so wholly unconnected 
with me. 

Music: Light gay theme. Forte and out. 

Sounp: Footsteps running along gravel 
path. 

Mr. Darcy (Calling): Miss Elizabeth. 

Miss Elizabeth! Your mother told 


me you were out here. A fine day, 
is it not? I have just returned from 
London. 

ELIzaABETH: It is good to see you again, 
Mr. Darcy. 

Darcy: Thank you. It is good to see 
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you. (Pause) Ah — it really is a fine 
day, isn’t it? 

EvizaBeta (Impulsively): Mr. Darcy, 
I have been silent too long. I can no 
longer help thanking you for your 
unexampled kindness to my poor 


sister. Ever since I have known 
about it, I have been most anxious 
to tell you how grateful I feel. Were 
it known to the rest of my family, I 
should not have merely my own 
gratitude to express. 

Darcy: I am exceedingly sorry that 
you have been informed of what 
may, in a mistaken light, have given 
you uneasiness. I thought your aunt 
and uncle were to be trusted. 

ELIzABETH: You must not blame them. 
Lydia first betrayed it to me, and of 
course I could not rest until I knew 
all. Let me thank you again and 
again, in the name of all my family. 

Darcy: If you will thank me, let it be 
for yourself alone. I shall not attempt 
to deny that the wish of giving you 
happiness led me on. Elizabeth, 
my — my feelings and wishes are 
unchanged about you. But one 
word from you will silence me on 
this subject forever. 

EvizaBetH: Mr. Darcy — I — my 
feelings have undergone a change. 

Darcy (Eagerly): Then it is true! My 
aunt, Lady Catherine, told me what 
had passed between you. It taught 
me to hope. I knew enough of your 
disposition to be certain that if you 
had absolutely, irrevocably decided 
against me, you would have ac- 
knowledged it to Lady Catherine 
frankly and openly. 

EvizaBets (Laughing): Yes, you know 
enough of my frankness to believe 


me capable of that. After abusing 
you so abominably to your face, I 
could have no scruple in abusing you 
to all your relations. 

Darcy: What did you say of me that 


I did not deserve? You called me 
proud, I believe. And so I was. But 
you — you, my Elizabeth, have hum- 
bled me. I hope I have proven that 
to you. 

Euizasers: Oh, let us not talk of all 
that. I — 1 was prejudiced and un- 
til your letter came, I thought you 
were the most disagreeable man 
alive. 

Darcr: Then my letter helped? 

Euizaseta (Archly): You intended 
that it should. (Playfully) Mr. 
Darcy, tell me, how could you fall in 
love with me? I can comprehend 
your going on charmingly when you 
had once made a beginning, but 
what set you off in the first place? 

Darcy: I cannot fix the hour, or the 
spot, or the look, or the words which 
laid the foundation. I was in the 
middle before I knew that I had 
begun. 

Euizasets: My beauty you early with- 
stood, and as for my manners — 
my behavior to you was at least al- 
ways bordering on the uncivil. Now, 
be sincere, did you admire me for my 
impertinence? 

Darcy: For the liveliness of your 
mind, I did. 

Eumzasers: You may as well call it 
impertinence at once. It was very 
little else. The fact is that I aroused 
and interested you because I was so 
unlike other women who spoke for 
your approval only. Tell me, shall 





nounce to Lady Catherine what is to 
befall her? 

Darcy: I shall have to do it at once. 

Evizasets (Laughing): If I had not a 
letter to write myself, I might sit by 
you and admire the evenness of your 
writing as another lady once did. 

Darcy (Playfully): Elizabeth, upon 
my word, I shall not write to Lady 
Catherine now. I shall go right 
in and speak to your father. The 
sooner I am your master, the better! 

Music: Gay light theme. Forte and out. 

Mrs. Bennet: Good gracious, Eliza- 
beth! If that disagreeable Mr. 
Darcey is not walking up to the 
house with your father! Why must 
he be so tiresome, always coming 
here? What shall we do with him? 
Lizzy, you must walk out with him 
again — your father will not wish to 
talk to him very long. 

Euizaserta: I shall be glad to take him 
off your hands, Mama. 

Mrs. Bennet: No, look — he has seen 
Mr. Bingley and Jane and is walking 
off with them. How tiresome he is! 
I must go and stop him. 

Sounn: Footsteps fading out. 

Mr. Benner (Fading in): Lisay, I 
must speak with you. What are you 
doing? Are you out of your senses to 
be accepting Mr. Darcy? Have you 
not always hated him? 

Exuizasers: I do not hate him now, 
Papa. I like him — I love him. 

Mr. Bennet: Lizzy, I have given him 
my consent. Indeed, he is the kind 
of man to whom I should never dare 
refuse anything which he condes- 
cended to ask. I now ask you if you 
are resolved to have him. 


you ever have the courage to an- Exizasern: Papa, I cannot tell you all 
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he means to me—how he has 

changed, and how I have changed. 

It would take too long. But you 

must know that all the arrangements 

— financial and otherwise — for Ly- 

dia’s wedding were taken care of by 

Mr. Darcy. And he is such an angel 

that he never wanted us to kuow. 

Mr. Bennet: Then he is worthyof you. 

Mrs. Bennet (Fading in quickly): 
Elizabeth! You must help me. I 
cannot get Mr. Darcy to leave Mr. 
Bingley and Jane alone. Oh, he is a 
most horrible, proud creature! 

Mr. Bennet: Mrs. Bennet, may I ad- 
vise you that you are speaking of 
your future son-in-law? 

Mrs. Bennet (Astonished): My future 
— but — Lizzy! Is this true? 

E.izaBertu: It is, Mama. 

Mrs. Bennet: Oh, my darling Lizzy. 
How rich and great you will be! 
What pin-money, what jewels, what 
carriages you will have! Jane’s is 
nothing to it — nothing at all. I am 
so pleased, so happy. Such a charm- 
ing man — so handsome, so tall. Oh, 
my dear Lizzy! Pray apologize for 
my having disliked him so much be- 
fore. I hope he will overlook it. 
Dear, dear Lizzy. A house in town. 
Everything is charming. Three 
daughters married. Ten thousand a 
year. Oh, Lord, what will become 
of me? I shall go distracted! 

Mr. Bennet: Elizabeth, I do not know 
what to make of your mother. If 
you did not get married, she would 
lose her mind, and now that you are, 
she has promised to lose it anyway. 

Music: Wedding march. Up full to 
finish. 

THE END 





Part Five Production Notes 





Serine Daze 

Characters: 2 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. 

Properties: Hat box containing small hat 
with tassel, pipe, tobacco, small white 
cards, : envelope, wallet, two ten- 
dollar bills. 

Setting: The living room of the Carter home. 
There are entrances at left and right, the 
one at left leading to the other parts of the 
house, the one at right leading outside. In 
the right wall, upstage from the door, is a 
window with draperies hanging on either 
side. In the center of the upstage wall is a 
sofa, and above the sofa a hanging shelf 
with a clock and a few knicknacks on it. 
At right and left are easy chairs. Near the 
left wall is a small stand with a telephone 
on it. A rug should be on the floor, and 
other chairs, tables and lamps may be 
placed around the room. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tare Door 

Characters: 1 male; 2 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Nurse Withers 
wears a white nurse’s uniform. Mr. Merlin 
wears a faded gray dressing gown and car- 
ries @ cane. 

Properties: Tray with cup and saucer, ring of 
keys for Mrs. Merlin, black sash with gold 
letters spelling ‘Merlin” in Bible. 

Setting: An attractively furnished living room 
in the Merlin cottage. Upstage center is a 
large entranceway to the hall. At right isa 
large fireplace, and near the fireplace is an 
old-fashioned grandfather clock. Next to 
the clock is a small table on which rests a 
black Bible. A bay window is ups left, 
and near it is a small magazine rack with 
magazines. Several comfortable chairs are 
at —. The door to Paul Merlin’s room 
is at left. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


Miss Barton Is NEEDED 
Characters: 7 male; 2 female; male extras. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The soldiers wear blue uniforms. 
Mrs. Fales wears a dark dress and cloak. 
Clara Barton wears a gray cotton dress, a 
small white cap, and a starched white 
apron with large pockets. A bright red bow 
is pinned to her collar. Near the end she 
enters in a cloak and bonnet. George wears 

work clothes. 


Properties: Packet of letters, large covered 
basket, portmanteau, kit of tools, stretchers, 
mail-pouch containing letters. 

Setting: An office for the hospital staff. A 
wide window is in the upstage wall. The 
room is sparsely furnished with a writing 
table and chair at right center, and a 
wooden bench downstage left. On the writ- 
ing table are papers and a pen. There is 
one door in the right wall, and another 
downstage left. 

Lighting: The lights fade slowly at the end as 
the Cross emblem is focused on the 
rear wall. 


On THE FENCE 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Tem wears jeans. 
Horace wears a suit and has glasses. 

Properties: Washing, pail of whitewash, two 
brushes, ball, harmonica, bicycle, large red 
handkerchief, two pitchers of lemonade, 
glasses, plate of cookies, baseball. 

Setting: A backyard. Along the back of the 
stage runs a wooden fence with posts. At 
right is a bench. At left is a clothesline. 
Bushes and flowers may be added to give a 
realistic effect. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Ir HaprENED IN Ecypt 


Characters: 8 male; 5 female. 
Playing Time: 20 minutes. 
Costumes: All of the characters wear Biblical 


robes. 

Properties: Ebony box, pottery jar, bundle, 
four large sacks. 

Setting: An open space. A high stone wall 
runs across the back of the stage. There is 
an entrance in the wall. Palm trees are 
placed along the wall and on each side of 
the stage. There are also entrances at right 
and left. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Teapot TROUBLE 


Characters: 3 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Jill wears a coral 
necklace. 

Properties: Broom, dusters, purse with coins 
and play bills, cup, cracked teapot with 
bills inside, paint can and brush, magnify- 
ing glass, newspaper, ten-dollar bill, large 
kettle, large watch, glass paperweight. 

Setting: The interior of an antique shop. 
Shelves along the back wall hold old dishes, 
clocks, glassware, etc. On one of the bot- 
tom shelves is a cash box. On the top shelf 
is an old teapot. Upstage center is a small 
antique table. In rear center wall is a door 
with bells that tinkle as customers enter. 


to house. Other 


At left is a door leading 
furnishings — chests, spinning wheels, old 
chairs, etc. — can be added to give the set 
an authentic appearance. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


SPRING TO THE REscuE 


Characters: 5 male; 10 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The crocuses wear yellow and 
white, the violets, purple. Winter wears a 
black and white suit, and when he enters 
for the first time he has on a yellow wig and 
blue cape. The robins have cardboard 
wings attached to their arms. Mr. Robin 
has a large silver star pinned to his chest. 
The bluebirds wear blue policeman’s uni- 
forms and badges. Breeze wears a thin 
gauze cape. Spring (a blonde-haired girl) 
wears a full blue cape. Mr. Owl is dressed 
in black and has black cardboard wings. 
He wears spectacles. 

Properties: Whistle, guns. 

Setting: The stage can be bare, but a fence and 
some shrubs or a tree may be used if 
desired. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue UNcoLorep Easter Eaos 


Characters: 5 male; 4 female; as many male 
and female extras as desired to be bunnies 
and fairies. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The bunnies and the Egg Man 
wear working clothes. The fairies have long 
colored gowns and paper wings. Betty 
wears an everyday dress. Easter Bunny 
has a bandage on his thumb. 

Properties: Baskets, paintbrushes for fairies, 
three buckets and two paint brushes for 
Betty and the Egg Man. 

Setting: An orchard. Four or five prop trees 
are set across the stage. Tacked to the 
back side of the trees are removable card- 
board eggs, blue on one tree, green on 
another, red on the third and yellow on the 
fourth. The eggs should not be seen by 
the audience. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Mister Catcuy Co_p 

Characters: 15 actors, either male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Everyday dress. The five diseases 
have signs with their names pinned on 
their chests. 

Properties: Five balloons, paper tissue, pins to 
prick balloons. 

Setting: The only furnishing required is a 
wastebasket in one corner. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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PLAYS 


for Special Occasions in March and April 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for celebration of the following 
events: 





Red Cross Fund Campaign 
Tue Boy Wuo Tuoucut He Knew (For Intermediates). September, 1941 


Tue Worm Turns (For Intermediates, Junior and Senior High). January, 1944 
Otp Man RIverR (For Intermediates). March, 1947 


St. Patrick’s Day 
Tue Last Lavan (For Junior High). March, 1950 
For THe Guiory or Sr. Parricx (For Junior and Senior High). March, 1945 
Sr. Patrricx’s Eve (For Junior and Senior High). March, 1945 
Tue Wisuinc We tt (For Intermediates). March, 1944 
Tre Turee Wises (For Intermediates). March, 1944 


Easter and Spring 
Serine Fever (For Junior High). March, 1950 
Tue Case or THE Easter Bonnet (For Junior and Senior High). April, 1948 
HEARTs AND FLowers (Junior and Senior). April, 1949 
Tomorrow ts Easter (Junior and Senior High). April, 1949 
First Day or Aprit (For Intermediates). April, 1949 
Aprit Foon (For Intermediates). April, 1949 
Easter Lity (For Intermediates). April, 1948 
Norsine To Weak (For Junior and Senior High). March, 1946 
Moruer Eartu’s New Dress (For Intermediates). March, 1946 
Tae Lazy Lirrie Rarnprop (For Primary Grades). March, 1950 
Miss Rosrn’s Scuoor (For Primary Grades). March, 1950 
Bunny Prenic (For Primary Grades). April, 1949 
Tue Missine Easter Ecos (For Primary Grades). April, 1949 
Tue BunNnYLAND Bricape (For Primary Grades). April, 1949 
Tue First FLowers (For Primary Grades). March, 1944 
PINKIE AND THE Rosins (For Primary Grades). March, 1944 
Tue Maaic Eaea (For Intermediates). March, 1945 
Easter Eco Routine (For Primary Grades). March, 1946 
Easter Ecoery (For Primary Grades). March, 1947 
Auice Meets THe Easter Bunny (For Primary Grades). March, 1947 
Sprine Is Comine (For Primary Grades). March, 1947 


Any of these plays as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by 
subscribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased for 15c each. To eliminate 

ing we suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small 
quantities. When ordering, please give name under which subscription is listed. 
(NOTE: The price of 15c per play does not include a complete issue of the 





3 magazine but is the cost of single plays only.) 

n 

‘ PLAYS, INC. 
" 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Royally Gree 
CHRISTMAS PLAYSt{ 
FOR YOUNG ACTORS 


26 Royalty-Free One-Act Plays 
edited by A. S. BURACK 


Littlest Fir,” 
tion of Dickens’ “C 


“Everywhere Christmas,” 








Plays in Book Form 


Just published. Here is a balanced assortment 
of traditional and modern plays for celebrating 
Christmas. Some of the most ay Christmas 
plays ever published in PLAYS, Drama Maga- 
zine for Young People, are included: “No Room 
at the Inn,” “The Broth of Christkindli,” “The 
“The Perambulating Pie,” etc. A new dramatiza- 


hristmas Carol” is offered also. Plays are arranged in four sections: 


Junior High, Intermediate, Primary, and Radio. Simple settings and flexible casts make 


these dramas easy to produce. 





308 pages: $2.75 





RADIO PLAYS{ 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


15 Great Stories Adapted for 
he wal: -Free Performance 
TER HACKETT 
With an introduction by 
NORMAN CORWIN 






Just published. Famous stories such as “A Tale 
of Two Cities” by Dickens, Hawthorne's * “The Great 


Stone Face,” “Rip Van Winkle” and “The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow” by Washington Irving, a favorite 
passage from Louisa May Alcott’s “Little Women,” 
and Maupassant’s “* Necklace” are @:ama- 
tized in this unusual collection of short rad plays. 


Most of the plays have already been ction- 
tested in class and assembly program: ‘odio 
stations and school loudspeaker a. So faithfully have the style and < che 
aoe narratives been followed that these plays may even be read satisfactoi. . con- 

sations. 


277 pa,es: $2.75 








100 PLAYS FOR CHILDREN} 
edited by A. S. BURACK 






CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE* 















One hundred plays in one volume! This 
book is a giant collection of easy-to-pro- 
duce, one-act plays on a wide variety of 
subjects: —— patriotism, legends, 
fairy tales, history, comedy and special oc- 
casion pieces. well-written dramas 
are both timely and timeless in their ap- 
peal, fun to read and fun to act. Primary 
and intermediate 886 pages; $4.75 


ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERS*} 
by HELEN LOUISE MILLER 


Twenty-two gay one-act comedies, both 
holiday and general. Lifelike teen-age 
characters in humorous situations. Enjoy- 
able for adult ups as well as young 
people. Junior high and high school 

432 pages; $3.50 


PLAYS, 





*Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
{Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


INC, & ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 


by SAMUEL S. RICHMOND 


Thirty one-act vocational guidance vase 
dramatizing careers for young peo; aa = 
tertaining dramas with true-to-life char- 
acters, realistic settings, and authentic 
backgrounds. Junior high and high school 
342 pages; $3.50 


SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL 
DAYS*} 


by MILDRED HARK and 
OEL McQUEEN 


Twenty-four one-act plays for all the im- 
portant holidays, bo both gendem and tradi- 
tional in tions. Accurate historical 
back , Simple settings, conv 
characters. Intermediate and junior h 
397 pages; $3. 








